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THE BRIDAL 
BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


I 


O the bells! the morning bells! 

Sinking, swelling, soft and clear, 

Glad Poean, hark! it tells 

Joy is here ; 
Through light ambrosial dream of earliest mora 
The melody came wafted from afar, 
Sweet as the harps of Angels earthward borne 
On some descending star ! 


I rose—I lean’d through woodbines o’er the lawa— 
*T was early day, right early—and the dawn 
Wax’'d like the springtide of a waveless sea 
Beyond the dark hills and the umber lea ; 

And with the breath of the upcoming day, 

Ten thousand spirits of the blissful May 

From cowslip slopes, green banks, and heathy fells, 
Did come and go like those sweet morning bells. 


O welcome golden dawn, and summer clime, 
Wild bird and dewy flower, and tuneful chime, 
Make drank my sense, and let me dream that I 
Am just newborn in some lost isle of joy, 

And that the happy gods are hither winging, 
With blossom incense and the sound of singing. 
O welcome, Festal hours ; I will away, 

I too will haste me, ’tis a marriage day! 


There on the hillside is that home of thine 
Curtain’d io jasmin-wreaths, and carly vine; 
And thou too wakest, Rosa, and the light 
Bathes in thy blue eyes searching for Delight ; 
Thy welcome ’tis, thy jubilee a ringing! 

Yet from the fount of Joy a tear is springing, 
For oh! the seifsame Love that lights thine eye 
Shows thee the beauty of the days gone by. 


n. 

The Marriage- bells are ringing, 

The merry winds go by, 

The Summer birds are singing 

In the sky ! 
The bridal beils ah! merrily hark! they ring, 
Rising and falling like a lover’s heart, 
Over the hills their silver sounds they fling, 
And valleys far apart ! 


And He too wakes! the glory of the Prime 

Shines on his brow, and ino his beart sublime ; 
Through charmed light he sees the illumined spring, 
With his own joy he bears the skylark sing ; 

And the young airs that ripple the treetops 

Have got their wings from his enchanted hopes; 
The dazzling deWs that on the roses lie, 

The sualit streams are kiftdled at his eye! 


With heedless heart he looks across the land, 
And far as he can see on either hand 

Greenwood and garden, and the wealth that fills 
The teemiog vales, and robes the summer hills 
Are his ; but from his tower he only sees 

One mossy roof half hid among the trees ; 
There is the priceless treasure that outweighs 
All hopes and memories, all delights and praise. 


And if his heart is plumed with sudden pride— 

“ Mine is the noble race that lived or died 

For Honour ; mine the name unstain’d of Il}, 

Blown from the lips of Fame, with echoes atill ; 
Mine are the sires whom bards have sung—who held 
First place in Council, first in Battlefield ; 

Yet All is Nought”—he sigh’d——“ till thou art mine ; 
Kings might give crowas for that one heart of thine!” 


i. 

The Bridal bells are pealing ! 

We will rejoice to day! 

The blissful sounds are stealing 

Hearts away ; 
The jocund bells are pealing fast and sweet, 
Softiy they come and go like lovers’ sighs, 
In one glad thought the young aad old are met, 
The simple and the wise. 


They reach the woodman in the morning air— 
They reach the baron in his carven chair— 

The dark-eyed damsel bending o’er the spring— 
The scholar in dim cloister murmuring— 

The dusty pilgrim stays across the stile— 

The emith upoa his aavil leans awbile— 

Boys whistle—beggars bustie—-shepherds sing— 
The marriage-beils ring merrily ; hark! they ring. 


The Sun is kissing off from Wood-nymphs’ eyes 
Their evening tears, and dewy breathings rise 
From wildflower urns—o’er waving fields of wheat 
Swift shadows stream away, and wood notes fleet 
From frolic finches tremble here and there 

*Mid the loud carols and the breezy air,— 

I hear blitbe tongues aud tread of rastic feet, 

The joyous bells are pealing fast and sweet! 


Of life, and love, and luck the countryfolk 

Discourse by riverside, aad bedgerow oak, 

Of fairy gifts, and woudrous furtuae after, 

They tell with faith, with antique songs aad laughter ; 








If one shrewd tongue should jar and seek to shame 
The Bride’s new honours with her humble name, 
“Thou in her place wouldst merit thine own jest,” 
They cry—* but she is better than their best!” 


Iv 


The happy bells are chiming ; 

Here comes the peerless Bride, 

A mighty host is climbing 

The hillside ; 
Through briary bypath and o’er sunny down 
They haste unto the bridal, for to-day 
The Lord of half the country and the town 
Shall lead his bride away. 


Who is the Bride? a simple village maid— 

Beauty and Truth—a violet in the shade. 

But she shall show proud Sin and painted Soorn 
That Truth and Beauty are to honour born ; 

He teach proud hearts to feel, proud eyes to see 
How strong is Nature, winged Love how free : 
Long be their days, their fortunes glad and sure— 
His blood is noble and her heart is pure ! 


Look on her--in that aspect ye may spy 

Her mirror’d soul where all sweet pictures lie ; 
Spring, Summer, with their changes o’er it flit, 

And Morn and Eve, twin sisters, look from it; 
While memories of green woods and tuneful streams, 
Lone songs, and Autumn sighs and April gleams 

In shadows of soft melancholy flow 

Up from her heart across her crowned brow. 


The little maidens gaze into her face, 

And store sweet records for the afterdays ; 

And iron men feel tender moments twine 

Their hearts of oak, like tendrils of the vine ; 

And the faint lightning of an infant mirth 

Plays round pale lips—the last they feel on earth— 
Of aged women leaning on their staves, 

Like early roses dropt in open graves. 


v. 


Hark! the loud-voiced bella 

Stream on the world around 

With the fall wind, as it swells, 

Seas of sound! 
Ic is a Voice that calls to onward years— 
“Turn back, and when Delight is fled awa 
Look through the evening mists of mortal tears 
On this immortal Day.” 


That Memory, like the deep light in the West, 
Shall bathe your hearts, before ye sink to rest, 
Not only with the glow of good things gone, 

But with the faith, that, when your days be done, 
Another Morn shall rise, bat not to set, 

And ye shall meet once more, as once ye met, 
Your Beauty wrought to Glory by the Giver, 
The Joy within ye perfected for ever! 


Oh! what rare thoughts are his, oh! what delight 
To gaze upon her, hold her in his sight, 

To quaff ber smiles, as thirsty bees that sup 
Muzzied within a noonday lily’s cap 

The last sweets, lest a drop be there in vain; 

And in that rapture all remember’d pain 

Exhales, and for a moment he can see 

A lightning flash of what the Soul shall be! 


But She--dear heart—her thoughts are fled once more 
To far off morns, and sammer nights of yore, 
Mayings, and nuttings, and the old folks’ tale, 
Hayfield and harvest, and the dance i’ the dale ; 
Home words she loved—quaint hopes whereon she fed, 
The songs she sung, the faithful words she read— 

Till she bas need to look up to his eyes 

For all their warmth to sun her timeless sighs. 


vi. 


Softly the sweet bells fail ; 

I hear a linnet sing 

Among the blossoms pale 

Of the Spring : 
Alone he sings upon a whitetborn spray 
And fills the gusty wind--I see between 
The odoruus branches of the bending May 
The bridal pass the green. 


“ What is more full of hope than infants’ dreams?’ 

He sang, “ more blest than a green valley seems 

’Mid herbless rocks? more pure than mountains’ beams? 
Chaster than light ? warmer than imaged beams? 

More fall of promise than the vernal heaven? 

More peaceful than a starry eummer’s even? 

More eweet than mossrose odours after rain, 

With violets mix’d, or a two voiced strain? 


“ What is more welcome than the dawn of day 
To lone men lost in darkness and dismay ? 

To aged eyes than is the hue of wine? 

To weary wanderers than the sound and shine 
Of sudden waters in a desert place? 

To a sad brother than a sister’s face 1” 

Ob! Love, first Love, so fall of hope and trath ; 
A gaileless Maiden and a gentle Youth. 


Through arches of wreathed roses ee their way, 
He the fresh Morning, She the better May, 

*T wixt jocand hearts and voices jubilant 

And unseen Gods that guard on either 

And blissful tears, and tender smiles that 

On ber dear head—great Summer over all! 

While Bovy of the triumph, balf afraid, 

Slinks, like a dazzled serpent, to the shade. 








vi. 

Softly the load peal dies, 

In passin wink h @eere, 

But breathes, like perfect joys, 

Tender tones ; 
Bat clearer comes the wild bird’s eager call, 
While the robed pomp is streaming out of sight, 
But a fall sunburst the festival, 
And crowns farewell with light. 


“ Farewell! and while the Sammers wax and wane, 
In children’s children may ye live again ; 

Ob! may your beauty from its ashes rise, 

Your strength be theirs, your virtaes light thelr eyes! 
Your Charity-green Vine that clasps the stem 

Of wither’d Sorrow—bloom and spread in them ; 
And while soft mosses clothe the forest tree, 

May Might wed Mercy ; Pride, Humility. 


“ Farewell! and like the echoes of these chimes 
May your pure concord stir the aftertimes ; 
Your story be a signal-lamp to guide 

The Generations from the waste of Pride ; 
Like the sunbeam that flows before your path, 
Your faith right onward scatter clouds of weal 

And live, O live, in songs that shall be sung, 

The first true hearts that made the Old World young!” 


Farewell !--and other tongues took up the sound, 

As though the long-lost Golden Age were found ; 
That shout of joy went up among the bills 

And reach’d a holy Hermit bow’d with ills ; 

And he breathed up a solitary prayer 

From his pale lips into the sunny air— 

“Ob! that on those young hearts, this day, might rest, 
Father, thy blessing,”—and they shall be blest! 


vin 

The Winds have hush’d their wings, 

The merry bells are still 

No more the linnet sings 

On the hill; 
But tender maidens linger with soft eyes 
Under the dim gleam as throbbing star, 
Then close their lattices with low sweet sighs, 
Light as the dewless air. 


With glittering locks, like Summer, he descends 
*Mid courteous aspects—flatterers, feers, and friends ; 
Brothers and Uncles on his footsteps wait, 

Aunts, Sisters, Cousins, that must bow to Fate; 

She takes their forced welcome, and their wiles 

For her own Truth, and lifts her head, and amiles: 
They shall not change that Truth by any art, 

Oh! may ber love change them before they part. 


The minstrels wait them at the palace gate, 

She hears the flood, and sees the flash of State ; 
For all the mirth, the tamnlt, and the song, 

Her fond thoughts follow the departing throng; 
She turns away, her eyes sre dim with teare, 

Her mother’s blessing lingers in ber ears, 

“ Bless thee, my child,’’—the music is unbeard, 
Her heart grows strong on that remember'd word. 


Again in dreams I heard the marriage bells 
Waving from far sweet welcomes and farewells; 
And Alleluias from the Deep I beard, 

And songs of star-brow’d Seraphim inephered, 

That ebb’d unto that Sea without a shore, 

Leaving vast awe and silence to adore ; 

But still, methinks, I hear the dying strain— 

“ The crooked straight, and the rough places plain.” 





- 


MY THIRD FLIGHT; 
OR, A VISIT TO THE GREAT ANTHROPOPHAGUS AND HIS DOMINTIONS. 
( Vide the “ Albion” of Dec. 31.) 


“ Pardon me, sir, I shall do no such thing. I travel for recreation as 
well as for knowledge, and [| have no notion of visiting so dull a countey 
as that island of Sir Thomas. More’s discovery, where the people live ia 

allelograms, as they do in New Lanark ; and, moreover, I have got a 
Stopia of my own, to which I shall be conducting you one of those days. 
By cock and pie, sir, and all the merry oaths that were ever taken, I shall 
be greatly surprived if you don’t admit it to be one of the most social and 
jovial spots in Faery-land,”’ 

“ Very well,” quoth he, in reply ; “ but we must do something or an- 
other, or bow shall we get rid of our saperflaous nervous activity? for I 
perceive you are nearly as restless and pages a being as myself.” 

“ Something we must do, decidedly,” said 1; “ for may be a citizen 
of your country if 1am not utterly weary, both in the fleeh and the epl- 
rit, eitting bere day after day, waiting for those shabby driblets of news 
which the electric telegraph brings as from the banks of the Danube and 
shores of the Bosphorus.” 

“ Bah !—electricity” said he ; “ it’s a deuced tardy mode of convey- 
ance, at the best.” 

« How much quicker,” said I, “ do your poste travel? ” 

“ So quick,” said be, “ that we invariably get the news of an event 
before it happens ; however, that is a payee you are not likely to come 
up to for rome time tocome. But, to retarn to business—where shall we 
go to-night?” 

“ Wherever you please, sir,” said I. 

The words were scarce out of my mouth, when he snapped me up, and 
flew away with me. whither I bad no potion. After flying a erable 
time, the motion of his wings ceased ; he dropped down like a bird, andI 
felt the earth once more under fay feet. 

“ Where may we be now?” said I, my teeth chattering with cold, my 
knees knocking together, my limbs rigid as feicles, the breath ta 
into hoar-frost as fast as it escaped from my lips. Well did | know we 
stood _ some extraordinary altitude, the temperature was so much 
lower I had ever experienced it in our hardest winters. 

“On the top of « celebrated mountain, and an enchanted one,” sald 
Diavolo at my elbow, looking provokingly comfurtabie, while I was cold 
and wretched beyond description. 

“ Bat what mountain,” mid I, “ for ali are pretty mach alike at these 


























amoonscionable heights’ 
er-frozen pole!” 
“ You wh a on the peak of Ararat,” said the fiend. 

“ Then ought we to see the debris of the Ark,” ! answered, “ if the 
traditions of the Caucasus are to be relied on.” ’ 

“ The mist is too thick,” said he; “ and besides, we have something 
else to look at better worth seeing. This is a sacred and enchanted bill, | 
as I have told you; and I have brought you to a particular point, from 
whence things are to be seen both as they are, and as they are not; yet, 
when you have seen them as they are not, you will acknowledge that you 
have also seen them as they are.” | 

“ A very pretty enigma,” I replied, “ the solution of which must needs 
be curious ; but pray resolve it speedily, for I am very cold.” 

“ You are of a cold constitution,” said be. | 

I had a retort on my tongue, but I bridled it. 

“ Before we can distinguish any object whateoever,’’ he continued,” we 
must to disperse this fog. There are several ways of doing it, 
bat as I | awe to have a bag of tolerably, strong wind in my pocket, we 
may as well make use of it ; so lie down at once on your face, or you will 
be Lowe away somewhere down into Lesser Armenia.”’ 

There was scarce time to obey the direction before he broke the seal 
of a small leathern sack, such as is used at the post-office to convey let- 
ters, and let loose a termagant young burricane, which escaping with the 
roar of a herd of lions, swept down the vast sides of the celebrated old 
mountain, and nearly swept me over the brow, though I held to the rocks 
with the of adead band. Indeed, had he not clapped his foot on me 
in good time, I had surely been carried away by the violence of the puff. 
By-the-bye, I distinctly ised the cloven hoof as he planted it on my 
back ; it felt precisely as if the foot of an old he-goat had done me the 
service 


I presume we are somewhere very close to the | 


} 


As soon as the air recovered its equilibrium, which it did very gradu- 
ally, I rose from the earth, and was agreeably to find that the 

had warmed the atmosphere while it dispe its impurities. 

The clearness was now as magical as the obscurity had been before ; 
still, owing to the vast extent of the prospect before me and below me, as 
well as the infinite variety of objects scattered over the field of view, my 
vision was bewildered, and for some moments I could distinguish nothing. 

“ Turn your eyes north-west and by north,” said Diavolo. 

“ I see a mighty city in the midst of a dismal plain, and built on the 
banks of a great iey stream,” 

“* We have no such river as that in my country,” quoth he, with a grin. 

“ I sup the Styx is not often frozen over,” I answered. 

“ Not in communibus annis, at all events,” said he. 

“ But what city is this?—is it a city or a barrack? I see nothing but 
soldiers ; 1 hear nothing but the clash of arms, and what would seem to 
be the hoarse voices of drill-sergeants.”’ 

“ Not all soldiers. Examine those great squares, and look into any of 
those numerous churches. There is a civic, you see, as well as a military 

lation.” 

* What do you call a population ?’”’ Icried, while my bair stood on end 
with borror at a peculiarity I then first noticed. “ Why the inhabitants 
of this city bave no heads upon their shoulders.” 

“ Very true,” said the demon ; “ you behold the capital of a nation in 
which there is ovly a single head for a hundred millions of people.” 

“ How the deuce do they manage todo without their heads, of all parts 
of their bodies?’ I inquired, with intense anxiety, 

“ On the contrary,” said he, “ if they had heads they would not know 
what to do with them ; for what is the use of a head to a man who would 
hazard it by thinking, and forfeit it Wy expressing bis thoughts?” 

“ Then there is a law, it seems, in this country against thought?” 

“‘ The people think by proxy ; they have abdicated the privilege them- 
selves, and agreed to confer it upon a single chief, who is literally the 
head of the nation, not in figure only, like the sovereigns of other lands.” 

“ They have some method of speaking,” said I; “ I hear voices, or 
sounds resembling them.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ they make a shift to utter some low, melancholy 
sounds. They sigh, they yawn, they groan, they can even whisper, but 
that not often, only when their monarch, or Great Anthropophagus, as he 
is called, is a clear thousand leagues away, and the wind blowing strong 
from him to them.” 

By « powerful internal effort, I made myself, for a few moments, all 
ear, in order to catch, as well as I might, the few miserable notes that 
came from that barbarous city, that metropolis of savage desolation. 

By degrees I was able to analyse the murmur, which was a Babel of 
all manner of hideous, servile noises—the moans of the hopeless, the sighs 
of broken hearts and crushed spirits, the mumblings of abject supersti- 
tion, the yawn of torpor, the whispers of cowardly discontent, and the 
shrieks of creatures in torture—some in dungeons, some on their way to 
remote exiles. The shrieks were the only sounds that were free. 

“ You hear,” said he, “ the language ofan empire. I suppose like all 
tongues, it has a grammar, which, if 1 knew, I could teach you the inflec- 
tions of a groan, and how to conjugate the mumblings of a beastly 
monk.”’ 

** Is it the same sad tongue they speak in the provinces?”’ 
him to inform me. 

“ The same, except the usual varieties of patois. There are the same 
differences between the language of the capital and the provincial dia- 
lects, as there are between the growls of different kinds of bears, the 
croaks of frogs of different marshes, or the notes of the several species of 
melancholy, moping birds.”’ 

* One thing,” said I, “I perceive plainly in the lot of these degraded 
millions—they seem able to make all sorts of inarticulate sounds except 
laughter.” 

“ This empire circles the globe,” replied the fiend. “ No vaster domin- 
jon has ever lain under the foot of any human despot; yet what you 
have observed is true ; in all that boundless territory not a laugh is to be 
heard.” 


I begged 


The fiend himself was affected while he made the observation, and spoke 
in a tone of pathos that surprised me. 

“ Not for the most brilliant crown that ever wreathed the brows of king 
or kaisar,’’ | exclaimed, “ would I be the inhabitant of that dreary un- 
laughing city, for a single revolution of the sun.” 

“Nor would I myself,” subjoined my attendant frankly, “were ita 
thousand times a cooler climate than it is.”’ 

At another time this remark, though seriously made, would have divert- 
ed me ; but I was now too much engrossed to heed it. A new description of 
noise now caught my attention, perfectly distinct from any I had heard, 
with a metallic tone in it, evideatly not proceeding from the headless mul- 
titudes, though it was generally mingled with the mumbling I have 
already alluded to. At length I discovered that it was nothing but the 
jangling of innumerable bells ; and my companion immediately informed 
me, that in the ceaseless bobbing and ringing of bells consisted the chief 
employment and only pastime of the subjects of the Great Anthropop- 

8. 


* There are more bells,” said he, “ in this wretched country than in all 
this noisy world beside ; so that if the people want heads, it cannot be 
said that they want tongues. Observe that forest of steepics and spires, 
of all colours, some gilt, but the greater number green, not one of them 
but bas its leash of iron tongues chiming day and night in honeur of 
some of their scurvy saints, of whom they have twenty legions.” 

“ Do you remember the French epigram ?”’ said I— 

“ « Persecuteurs du genre humain, 
Qui sonnez sans misericorde, 
Que n’avez-vous au cou la corde 
Que vous tenez dendans la main!” 


“Tl give a Latin one in return,’’ quoth he— 


* « Bra sacerdotes a nobis swepe requirunt, 
Et tantam reddunt wris ob wra sonum.’ ” 


This, I was well aware, was a hit at church bellsin general ; and, I must 
own, I thought it came ill from a gentleman who had never paid tithes or 
cburch-rates in his life, However, I let the matter drop, with the obser- 
vation, that as bell-ringing seemed the only pleasure these poor creatures 
enjoyed, we should not be too hard upon them for indulging in it so 


freely. 

” Not their only pleasure,” said he ; “ don't you see what a set of drun- 

ken slaves they are ’—when they are not mumbling their credos and 
y are sure to be tippling and boozing ; bat you may 
remark that they are never merry, even in their cups.” 

“J them their potations,”’ said I,“ still less than their bells; 
there Beaty one blessing for them—to forget! Let them drink on, and 
drink for ever! I wish that mighty river that traverses their plains were 
Lethe for their sake.” 

“Then,” I added, “I suppose the wretches are honest ; saving their 
boozing propensities, they seem to be exceedingly orderly and well-be- 
haved.” 


“ Orderly enough,” he replied, “ but order is not always the same as 
morality. Do you see that extensive building, around which there seems 
to be more than usual 


She Avvion. 


“It seems a court of justice,” said 1. 

* You see the judges ’”’ said he. 

* Yes,” said 1 ; “and just at this moment I see one of them called 
aside by a person in the court; they have retired to converse bebind a 
curtain.” 

* ll draw that curtain for you,” said he. 

“ The judge seems to be pocketing a sum of money,” I exclaimed. 

“ No doubt of it,” said Diavolo ; “the party making the nt is sim- 
ply agent for the defendant in the suit. Now let us observe how the cause 
terminates.” 

The judge returned to the judgment-seat; the proceedings seemed to 
be continued for some time with the utmost gravity and decorum ; 
bat the result was, of course, decided by what had passed behind the 
curtain. 

“ In futare,”’ said I, “I shall look upon Judge Bridlegoose, with his 
dice-box, as an upright magistrate.” 

* What you have seen in this one court,’’ said my friend “ is going on, 
in some shape or another, at this moment in every court in the empire. 
And now that you have seen how they steal justice, let me show you how 
expert they are in stealing other things. You observe those immense go- 
vernament magazines and stores ?”’ 

“Thronged with peopie in official or military uniforms?” 

“ Yes ; can you distinguish what they are about ?”’ 

I watched the officers closely for some minutes, for, whatever it was 
they were doing seemed to be done with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection. At length I was thoroughly satisfied as to the nature of their 
proceedings. 

“ They are all thieving,” I cried owt. “Some are plundering casks of 
provisions, others are filching military accoutrements, a third party is 
guzzling the rum intended for the fleet. Nay. my sight deceives me, if 
that venerable old gentleman with the enormous white mustaches, who 
seems to be some great general or dignitary, is not filling his breeches’- 
pocket with gold out of the public chest.” 

“That he is, you may rely upon it,” said the fiend, in a ecstasy of de- 
light ; “ and if some hundreds of men of the same rank and consequence 
in the kingdom are a whit honester than he is, the officials of the nation 
are most egregiously belied by travellers and writers of the highest au- 
thority. Now, do you see that demure clerk in the corner, with the great 
ledger before him? What is he doing, think you?” 

* He seems a highly respectable person,” I answered. “ Of course he 
is an accountant.’ 

* That highly respectable gentleman is not only an expert accountant, 
but he is an experter cook. He is cooking the public accounts at this 
very moment, to serve them up to the great Anthropophagus to-morrow.”’ 

“ A dainty dish to lay before a king,” said I. 

He then drew my attention to another point of the compass, consider- 
ably to the south, where there was a great harbour, in which a fleet rode 
at anchor, and dockyards hard by, where the ship-builders were as busy 
as bees. There was a fine frigate on the stocks, and Diavolo desired me 
to examine closely the timber of which they were building it. It was 
rotten : in England it would have been used as fire-wood.” 

“The government pays for the best of the forest, and gets the worst 
for its money,” said my guide. 

“So may all such governments be served,” said I. “Considering that 
these people have no heads, they are wonderfully shrewd fellows, with ex- 
ceedingly sharp eyes for the main chance.” 

ms Despotism sharpens certain faculties, while it blunts others,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“ But how long, pray, do these rotten vessels of theirs keep the sea?” 
I inquired. 

“ A cruise or two in those stormy waters yonder is the usual length of 
their span. When they founder or go to pieces, the blame is thrown upon 
an insect which conveniently abounds in their harbours, but which, believe 
me, has a very small share of the havoc to answer for.’’ 

“ One thing is clear,” said I: “ everything in this empire is corrupt and 
rotten. It ishard to say which are the more pestilent communities—the 
troops of their officials or the broods of their vermin.” 

“We will say no more on the latter subject at present,”’ said he, signi- 
ficantly. “ You were talking just now of dainty dishes ; I recommended 
you a peep into the contents of that train of loaded wagons which is now 
on the point of setting out for the army in the field. I'll uncover one of 
them for you.” 

“I see something very necessary for the preparation of a dainty dish,” 
said I—* a capital supply of charcoal or peat.” 

“ Do you call that peat?” said he, with one of his frightful grins. 

“ What else can it be!” 

* Bread for the troops,” said he, with a still more satanic grimace ; and 
then broke forth into a hideous laugh, that made all the recesses of Ararat 
ring. 

“It seemed incredible ; but there was no doubt that the abominable 
black mass was what Diavolo affirmed it to be ; for revolting as it was, I 
observed the soldiers who were guarding the train stealing lumps of it, 
and devouring them greedily. 

“ Hard duty,” said [, “ to fight the battles of one’s country on such diet 
as that.” 


“Good enough for them,” said he, “if you only knew what a mon- 
strously unjust war the army is engaged in at this moment. We don’t 
pique ourselves on our public morality in my country,’’ he added ; “ but 


much as you may have heard us maligned, believe me, we are not quite so 
bad as the Great Anthropophagus.”’ 

“I believe it,” I rejoined. ‘To give you only your due, you are not 
so black as you are painted.” 

“We are not such liars, at all events,” said he, “as the king of this 
country and his ministers; and yet lying has been supposed to be the 
quality in which we shine most.” 

“He will improve you,’’ I observed, “when you get him among you. 
Have you a particular quarter for the Anthropophagi ?”’ 

“Formerly,” said he, “ we gave them some little freedom ; but one of 
them broke !oose, and committed such frightful excesses, that ever since we 
have imprisoned them under a triple chain of mountains,” 

“ Now, what did he do?” I desired to know. 

“* He took corporal possession of an unfortunate brother of mine,” said 
the fiend, shuddering to the uttermost joint of his tail. 

* Possessed a demon !’’ I exclaimed, with astonishment, and almost in- 
credulity. 

“ Yes,”’ he answered ; “ and a much more serious thing it is, let me tell 
you, for a demon to be possessed by a man, than for a man to be possessed 
byademon. In the former case there is no chance of exorcism, for though 
we have priests enough, we are badly off for holy water.” 

I was at a loss to know whether he jested or spoke in earnest ; but he 
really did appear to retain a painful recollection of some grievous calamity 
that had befallen his relative ; so that being of a believing, as well asa 
pitying disposition, I could neither doubt his veracity, nor refuse my com- 
miseration. After some little pause, I inquired what the population 
might be of the metropolis upon which our gaze had been fixed. 

“Which of the populations do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Why,” said I, “ are there two populations in one city °”’ 

Another grin was succeeded by another explosion of merriment, louder 
than any which had yet escaped him. 

“ You have seen,” quoth he, ‘‘ how delicately this nation feeds, how co- 
piously they drink, and what adepts they are in the fine-arts of jobbing 
and pilfering ; you shall now behold how luxuriantly they sleep, and how 
socially into the bargain. I can unroof a house, let me tell you, as ex- 
pertly as if | hobbled on two sticks ; and to give you a touch of my skill, 
there’s an entire street unroofed for you. Look in and see with your own 
eyes in what charming dormitories repose the people of these domicions, 
for you know how dangerous it is to credit the tales of your travellers.” 

I looked, and saw the most loathsome spectacle that ever a human eye 
turned away from in disgust. From one end of the great street to the 
other, the chambers were hothing but nests of detestable vermin, live mu- 
seums of entomology, states-general of the insect kingdom, where the most 
obscene and tormenting tribes were represented most numerously. They 
covered and blackened walls, floors, ceilings, furniture ; and as to the 
sleepers, they were absolutely lost in the mobs of their accursed bedfel- 
lows. This was the officina gentium indeed. In the street there were 
houses of all ranks, the habitations of the poor and the abodes of the rich ; 
in all it was the same scene of horror. Their insect tyrants were no re- 
specters of persons, but rioted impartially in the cottage and the palace ; 
in the settle-bed of the artisan and under the purple canopy of the no- 
ble. 

“T see,” said I to my companion, “I now see that perfect equality may 
exist in a country without a shadow of liberty. As in France and Eng- 
land it is the vaunt of the people that they are all on a level before the 
law, so may this nation boast with justice, that they are all equals in the 
presence of the emperor and the ——” 

“You will be pleased to hear,” he rejoined, “ that the Anthropophagus 
himself enjoys no immunity from the nocturnal plagues of his subjects. 
They crawl, it is said, over his purple, frisk on his council-table, and even 
make free at times to suck his imperial blood. To protect himself from 





ferment— e going in and out continually, 
and some extremely solemn eects A -- heweet under its roof?” 


them he is always in motion, galloping from one part of his bleak domi- 





nigns to another, under pretence of reviewing his troops, inspecting his 
navy, or attending congresses of his brother ogres.”’ 

“Then,” said I,“ what tyrannises over the tyrant is virtually the sp- 
preme er. The —— is the true kaisar.”’ 

“ Mob government, after all,’”’ said the fiend, smiling. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a sudden and redoubled ring. 
ing of the millions of bells already noticed ; the innumerable glittering 
steeples sent forth, with one accord, a deafening peal, evidently ocea- 
sioned by some great religious anniversary, or some extraordinary event, 
filling the dreary empire with unprecedented joy and triumph. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “the great Anthropopbagus is dead! Some signa} 
mercy has surely been vouchsafed to his people. Hark! mingled with the 
chimes, I hear the notes of a general thanksgiving, as if ten thousand 
choirs in concert were singing the ‘Te Deum.’” 

“ And so they are,” said the fiend ; “ and I'll tell you for what—news 
has just reached tbe capital of a cowardly massacre, perpetrated by a por- 
tion of the imperial fieet on the southern shore of that black and storm 
sea yonder. Observe that town just laid in ruins ; you see the smoke of 
the conflagration ; you may hear the cries of the few that have survived 
the butchery. This piratical, treacherous, and murderous deed is what 
their vile priests, by the orders of their bloodthirsty tyrant, are now cele- 
brating as a glorious victory, with blasphemous songs and liturgies.” 

“ And the unfortunate people, the victims of this detestable outrage,” 
I cried, “have they no friends, no allies?” , 

“On the contrary,” he replied, with the most hideous expression I had 
ever yet seen his countenance wear, “ they are prodigiously well off in 
that respect.” 
“ Well off!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, yes,” said he ; “ those two gallant united fleets you see riding 
comfortably at anchor, a few short hours’ sail from that scene of havoc 
and carnage—those are their auxiliaries by sea. The officers of the two 
uadrons have just had a jolly dinner together; they were bravely em- 
ployed drinking the healths of their friends and protegées, while the guns 
of the Anthropophagus were blowing them to atoms. I am sorry,” he 
continued, “ to increase the distress you naturally feel at such a specta- 
cle ; but the flag of one of the two squadrons cannot fail to interest you.” 
I looked, but refused to believe the testimony of my eyes. 
“ Lying fiend,” I cried, “ this is a trick you are playing me ; that can- 
not be the flag of England !—that cannot be the flag that has 
‘ “* Braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze !’”’ 

* As you are growing uncivil,” said he, keeping his temper better than 
I had doue, “ we had better separate for the rest of the evening.” 
RS ETE Se 


MICK CASSIDY’S BOOTS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 
Some years ago, when the “ Inniskilling Dragoons’’ were quartered at 
Canterbury, Captain Crofton of that regiment, returning to barracks one 
evening from mess, thus accosted his military servant : 

“ Cassidy, I shall want you to-morrow to take the bay mare and the 
dennet to London. Here’s a furlough for three days. Drive up gently, 
sleep a night on the road, and then “ Jessy” will be quite fresh at the 
end of the journey. When you get to town you will put up at Short’s 
Hotel in Bond-street ; tell them to take care of the mare and dennet till 
they see me next week, and make yourself comfortable while you stay.” 

“ T shall, sir,” replied Cassidy, comprehensively including in one sen- 
tence—after the fashion of his countrymen—obedience to all his master’s 
instructions. 

Michael Cassidy was a tall, handsome young fellow of two-and-twenty, 
with a figure and features of much more aristocratic cut than usually falls 
to the lot of a private of dragoons ; and when he turned out, the follow- 
ing morning, in a well-made white driving-coat and forage-cap with gold 
band—both of which had been discarded by his master—he looked so like 
an Officer in half-mufty that the sentry at the barrack-gate, who saluted 
him as he drove out, might almost have been excused for mistaking him 
for Captain Crofton himself. Neither was it surprising that the toll- 
keeper’s pretty daughter should have dropped a curtsey as he kissed his 
hand to her after tossing the sixpence that cleared the gates between Can- 
terbury and Sittingbourne. 

“ That’s a nate little thing,” said Cassidy, turning round to take an- 
other peep at her, * and mighty respectful. Faith, it’s not my own fin- 
gers I'd like to be kissing, if she were only a little closer. Bad luck to 
the whip-handle for being there instead.” 

But in vain he looked: pretty Ellen had modestly withdrawn into the 
turnpike (it’s true there was a little window which commanded a view 
down the road), and Cassidy, with something like a sigh, turned his face 
towards London and drove on. 

It was a brilliant morning, the precursor of a beautiful October day, 
and with everything smiling round him Michael Cassidy was not the one 
to indulge long in sentimental fancies. He had a cheerful word and a 
merry glance to bestow on all whom he met, and the journey was as plea- 
sant as it well could be—without a companion. No incident, however, 
of any consequence, happened on the road ; in accordance with his mas- 
ter’s orders he proceeded slowly, and it was not till the evening of the 
second day that he arrived at his destination. 

Captain Crofton, with true military nonchalance, had never thought 
of asking, before he despatched him, if his servant had been in London 
before ; and Cassidy was too little in the habit of making difficulties to 
hint at the fact of his being a stranger there, so that the great city was 
altogether new tohim. But he was not so lost in wonder as to forget 
the errand on which he had been sent, and by dint of a few well-timed 
inquiries, found his way safely enough to Bond-street, and drew up at 
Short’s hotel about dusk. 

Although it was not the season—perhaps on that very account--two or 
three waiters were at once on the qui-vive ,*wien, through the panes 
against which they were flattening their noses, they saw a military-look- 
ing man, driving a magnificent horse and fashionable dennet stop at the 
hotel door. With unusual empressement they rushed out—one called for 
the master at the bar, another hastily rang the ostler’s bell, and a third 
precipitated himself into the street to receive the stranger’s commands. 

Michael Cassidy was somewhat taken aback by this brisk reception, 
and it caused him to deliver his master’s message rather less circum- 
stantially than he had been enjoined. 

“ Take care of the mare and dennet,”’ said he. 

“ Yes, sir, interrupted the waiter, before he could get any further. 

“ It’s Captain Crofton’s, of the Inniskilling Dragoons,” continued Cas- 
sidy. 

* Yes, sir, Captain Crofton’s.—yes, sir, Inniskilling Dragoons,—yes, 
sir ;—here, ostler, take Captain Crofton’s mare and dennet rvund to the 
stables. Please to alight, sir. Dine, sir—sleep, sir? ”’ 

Before Cassidy could reply to this double-barrelled question, Mr. Short 
himself made his appearance. 

“ Proud to see you, sir,” said he, rubbing his hands; pray walk in, 
they’ll take every care of that splendid hannimal, and a splendid one it 
is. Let me show you into the coffee-room !” 

So saying, Mr. Short led the way, the battants were thrown open by two 
of the waiters, the landlord paused at the entrance and bowed, and Mi- 
chael Cassidy marched in. 

“ This is the coffee-room, sir,—chilly evening—good fire-—-very com- 
fortable here !”’ 

“ There’s not the laste doubt of that,” returned Cassidy, looking round 
him ; “ but it’s a long drive I’ve had, and if its all the same to you, I'd 
rather sit down to some could mate and a hot potaty than the best coffee 
you have in the house! ” ‘ 

“ Cold meat, sir!’? exclaimed Mr. Short, in surprise. “ Wouldn’t you 
like a hot dinner?” 

“ Oh, to be sure I would! ” who wouldn’t? ” 

The word “ dinner” ted like magic on the senior waiter, who 
straightway rattled off the bill of fare. : 

“ Hoxtail and gravy-soup, sir; whitings, soles, and ‘addocks ; arrico 
mutton, veal cutlet, beef hollives, stewed masharooms, pidging pie, fow! 
and ‘am—chop, steak—(these par parenth?se)—jint,—sirloin ready in 
half an hour, game, sweets.” 

“ Bedad,”’ said Cassidy, “ there’s plenty of it; make yourself aisy, 
I'll dine!” 

“ What will you please to horder, sir?” asked the waiter, presenting 
the bill of fare which he had run off so glibly. “ Hox ——” he was be- 


ginnin n, but Cassidy stopped him. 
“Ti te you what,” said he; save me the trouble of telling you, and 
just do as you’d be done by!” 


Mr. Short rubbed his hands, and laughed: “ Very good—very good, 
indeed ; ah, a nice little dinner, you understand, William ! ” 
“ And the sooner the better,” added Cassidy. 
“To be sure, sir,” replied the landlord ; and away he bustled with the 
head-waiter close at his heels. tae siti 
“Elp you off with your box-coat, sir?” a ve youn , 
fas % 2 ff bis throat : Pm | when 





with a face as pale as the white handkerchief round 
this was done and Cassidy stood divested of his outer garment, the cham- 
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bermaid who appeared at the same moment 





Nor was she singular in her opinion ; for Miss Maria, the landlord's only 
daughter, came to the same conclusion, though she expressed berself ia 
different terms to the cousin who was sitting with ber in the parlour be- 
hind the bar. “ How elegant!” she exclaimed ; “after all, Matilda, there 
is nothing like those officers !’”’ a remark, in the truth of which Miss Short’s | 
cousin most energetically concurred. , 

Cassidy was conducted by the chambermaid to one of the best bedrooms 
in the hotel, and when the smiling damsel desired to know if he found 
everything “agreeable and to his liking,” was half tempted to express his 
setisfaction by realising the wish he bad left unaccomplisbed at the Can- | 
terbury turnpike-gate ; but surprise at the way in which he was treated 
got the better of his natural impulses, and he very modestly replied : 

“ Faith, miss, it’s a dale too good for a young fellow like me to be 
waited on by such as you.”’ : 

“ Oh, dear, no sir!’ said the girl, blushing at the compliment, and only | 
half understanding its application ; “ I’m sure if all the gents that come | 
here was as perlite as you, sir ” but fearing, it might be, that she 
should say too much, or fancying, perhaps, that some one called her, she | 
left the sentence unfinished and whisked out of the room. 

The duties of the toilette did not long engage the attention of Michael | 
Cassidy, for the simple reason that he had no alteration to make in his 
costume. A small carpet-bag, which went under the seat of the dennet, 
contained a change of linen and one or two necessaries, but as their owner 
was not in the habit of dressing for dinner, he deferred making use of 
them till the following morning. Being on furlough he wore the undress 
of his regiment, and it required a more experienced eye than belonged to 
any one in Short’s Hotel to distinguish between the private and the officer. 
It was enough for them to hear the name of Captain Crofton and see his 
equipage, to feel satisfied that the handsome young dragoon was the cap- 
tain himself; and it was really no disparagement to the officers of the 
“ Tnniskillings” that such a mistake should have occured. 

But although his toilette was briefly made, Cassidy did not hurry down 
stairs. In the first place he did not feel sure where he was going to dine ; 
and in the next, he could not get over his astonishment at being shown 
into such a fine bedroom. 

“ There’s jugs and basins, and bottles and glasses enough here of all 
colours,” he soliloquised, “ to set up a crockery shop in the best street in 
Dublin. What an elegant soup-tureen,”’ touching a large footpan with 
the toe of his boot, “ this would make for our sergeants’ mess, if ithad but 
a cover to it! And what’s this thing as big round as a well, but as shal- 
low asa plate? For crame, most likely! The London gentlemen’s com- 
plexions is so delicate. What do they mane now by all these looking- 
glasses? fellow can’t turn his head without seeing somebody staring 
at him. I never saw the use of more than two kinds of glasses, the one you 
drink out of and the other you shave by. Bedad, a boy might shave him- 
self at full length here, What's this? A pincushing—with a frill to it! 
Oh Jabers—that bates Bannagher! Where the divel is a man to find the 

lace to stick pins into? And a petticoat over the table! Maybe the po- 
Ker and tongs wears curl papers!” 

This soliloquy, which was in a fair way of making a complete inventory 
of the contents of the chamber, was interrupted by a tap at the door, and 
the voice of one of the waiters announcing that dinner was ready, an in- 
timation by no means disagreeable to the hungry dragoon, and he hastily 
followed the summoner down stairs. That Miss Short should have left 
her cousin in the small parlour and found something just then to occupy 
her in the bar, was, of course, purely accidental ; and, being there, that she 
should gracefully bend her swan-like neck as “ the captain’ again went 
by, was equally natural and unpremeditated. Had it been otherwise, the 

rofessional and national gallantry of Michael Cassidy would not have al- 
owed so flattering a demonstration to pass unnoticed, and he made his 
best bow in consequence, confirming with an expressive glance the favour- 
able impression which his first appearance had produced. 

In the most comfortable corner of the coffee-room—-of which it seemed 
likely he would be the sole tenant—the dinner-table was laid, and mar- 





ward at first about his napkin, and the number of spoons and forks at his 
elbow rather bothered him ; but by the time he had swallowed his — 
and taken a glass of sherry, his presence of mind returned, and he felt 
equal to “the situation.” It is trae that the pale-faced waiter shuddered 
when Cassidy scored the fried sole with his knife, and with that imple- 
meant assisted large slices to his mouth, but the solecism was overlooked 
in the vehement praise which was bestowed upon the establishment which 
encouraged such good cookery. A trial awaited Cassidy when Mr. Short 
himself appeared, at the head of a file of attendants, bearing the first dish 
of the remove; he felt a great desire to jump up and take it from him, 
but luckily he had not time to execute this manoeuvre, and when he found 
that everybody seemed resolved to wait upon him, whether he would or 
not, he wisely submitted to his fate, and, as he said afterwards, “ played 
such a knife and fork that it would have made a full man hungry to look 
at him.” Nor was his attention confined to the “aitables;” for, remem- 
bering his master’s injunction to make himself comfortable, be said “ yes” 
to every suggestion, and—in his own phrase again—“ took to the hock 
and Champagne like mother’s milk.” In the midst of all this luxury, 
however, there was one thing he regretted—that he had no companion to 
share it with,—and if he had not fortunately remembered that his master 
never took wine with him when he stood behind his chair, he certainiy 
would have pledged the pale-faced waiter, “if it had only been to puta 
little blood into him.” At length, when he could scarcely bear it any 
longer, this temptation was removed by the removal of the cloth, and he 
was left ¢éte-d-t@te with a bottle of Mr. Short’s best claret, to commune 
with his own thoughts. 

They were not at all of a sombre character. 

“Upon my life,’”’ said he, wheeling his chair round to face the fire, and 

lacing the decanter “ handy,’’—* upon my life they understand civility 
A this house. At Rochester, bad cess to ’em, they gave me a billet over 
the stable, and I got me dinner off the kitchen dresser, bacon and greens, 
no better. Give me strangers, say I, if you want to be well treated. 
That fat Rochester landlord, now, has seen me scores of times along with 
the Captain, and the divel a thing did he offer to wash me throat with but 
a mug of hard ale,—let alone claret and Champagne! It’s civilisation has 
done it. l’ve oftec been tould that London was the cinter of civilisation, 
and now I’ve found it out. I should be long enough anywhere else before 
half a dozen dandies in black,—like so many Protestant clergymen— 
came (iancing round about me with pigeon-pies and roast partridges, and 
the divel knows what besides, coaxing me to ate as if it was to do them 
gvod,and not Mick Cassidy. It’s well for the Captain’s mare that I didn’t 
know their ways, so I’d have been here yesterday ; and small blame to 
me for saying so.—No wonder the Captain’s fond of getting lave and 
‘running up,’ as he calls it, to London, though I don’t think they could 
behave more genteelly to the master than they have to his man. I'd like 
to know which of ’em he’s in love with! The little thing with the can- 
dlestick, or the fine lady in the ringlets! I wouldn’t get in his way if I 
could help it, but who can stand two at once? This claret’s mighty plea- 
sant tipple: it sets one draming about the women with one’s eye open. 
Here’s their healths, all of them. Mr. Short’s too, may he live till he’s 
twice as long! No thankee,’’—this was addressed to the pale-faced wai- 
ter, who brought him the evening paper; “no thankee, I niver rade by 
this kind of light.” 

“ Great news, sir,” said the waiter, depositing the journal on the table, 
—‘‘thought you'd like to knowit. The Lord Mayor preceding to his 
willow at ’Ackney, has been attackted by thieves.” 

“* What did ye say about the mare?” exclaimed Cassidy, briskly,—“ no 
harrum to her I hope!” 

“ Dear me, no, sir,—I was mentioning of the Lord Mayor which the pe- 
ticulars——”’ 

“ Here’s his health. then,” said Cassidy, filling another bumper; “you 
can keep the ‘ pe-ti-cu-lars’ till they’re wanted.” 

The pale-faced waiter withdrew disappointedly, if not with some degree 
of disgust. It was not the first time that day, he inwardly murmured, 
that his feelings had been “ ’arrowed.”’ 

Cassidy was too much absorbed by his own position to notice his sulks. 

“ Great news is it?” he said, giving the newspaper a thamp with his 
fist. “ Nothing aquaf to the news I'll have to tell them when | get back 
to Canterbury. Faith, I can’t reckon the dishes; aod then the landlord's 
politeness. 7 wonder what he’d say to me for a son-in-law! May he 
never have a worse !”’ J 

At this last aspiration, Mick Cassidy drained the claret-jug. Ithad not 
performed its office without imparting a certain rosy hue to bis reverie, 
though the tints were somewhat confased—that is to say, his thoughts 
were ; indeed, he was what might be called “ a little elevated.” 

Cassidy rose from bis chair, and stood before the fire ; his eye fell upon 
the pier-glass, and besides the reflection of his own features, which smiled 
on him. he caught the glimpse of a female face peeping through one of 
the ovals ia the red-baize door of the coffee-room. 

“Oh, come in, then; you're welcome,” said be, and he tarned round 


to light him to his room, con- | the vision would reappear, but it came not again. Without exactly know- 
feased to herself that a “‘ nansomer gent and straighter legs, she never be-| ing why, Cassidy rang the bell. This time it was William, the head- 
fore set eyes on!” 





to greet bis fair visitor, but the face bad vanished. He resumed bis posi- 
tion, with his back to the door, and waited for five minutes, hoping that 


fue Albion. 


waiter, who entered. 

“ More claret, sir?” he inquired, as be shuffled up the room. 

“Mach obliged,” replied Cassidy ; “ bat I think I've bad enough.” 

“ Any licure, sir t”’ 

“ What's that ?” 

William thought he asked what kind of liqueur, and began to gallop 
through a long list. At the mention of one name Cassidy stopped him. 

“Curious O! That must be quare stuff! I'll take a glass, if you 
plase |" 

The curacoa was brought, and speedily tossed off. 

“ That's better than a punch in the head!” said Cassidy 

“ Yes, sir,” replied William, with as much gravity as if be had called it 


| exquisite. * Another glass, sir ?”’ 


The offer was declined ; but there was an expression in Cassidy's face 
as if he still wanted something. 

William stood waiting for orders, but receiving none, suggested tea. 
He bad toached the right chord. 

. an !” ejaculated the dragoon. “ Your name's William, isn’t it!” 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, then, William, tell me who's that uncommon fine gurl—that’s 
to say, young lady—in the little room there, outside ?”’ 

“In the parlour, sir, beyond the bar, sir? That's Miss Mariar, sir—mas- 
ter’s daughter, sir.” 

“ You’re seldom wrong, Mick Cassidy,”’ said the dragoon, addressing 
himself. Then, to the waiter, ‘Do you know, William, this clar’t has 
made me thursty. I should like a dish of tay. But,” be again solilo- 
quised, “haven’t you a tongue in your head, Mick Cassidy ; can’t you 
spake to the lady herself?” 

“ Green or black, sir ?’’ asked William. 

“ Oh, niver mind just at present, I'll think about it.” 

The waiter made an obeisance and retired. When he was gone, Cassidy 
winked his eye, drew himself up to his full height, gave a twirl to his 
— and followed him out of the room. He proceeded straight to 
the bar. 

“ Did you wish for a chamber candlestick, sir?” inquired the soft voice 
of Miss Maria, who hearing the jingle of =— at once came forward. 

“ Not at all, Mise, replied Cassidy, “I’m longing for a dish of tay.” 
And, as he spoke, he fixed his eyes, first on Miss Short and then on the 
tea-service, which was set out in the little parlour. The lady blushed and 
simpered. 

“I’m sure, I really don’t know--I’ll call William.” 

“ Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Miss. I niver could drink a drop if a man 
made it. It’s only the taper fingers of a lady that’s fit to handle a tay- 
pot. If it wasn’t being too bould, ma’am, I'd be happy to make one of 
your party.” 

“Oh, gracious! what would papa say when he came back, if he thought 
I'd had a gentleman in to tea that was staying in the house !” 

“ Your papa’s out, then ?”’ 

“He is only gone to the play with my aunt. He’ll be back before 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

Cassidy glanced at a clock in the bar ; it wanted a quarter to nine. 

“There's plinty of time,” said he. 

“Oh, gracious! really--it’s so unusual. Matilda, dear, what do you 
think?” 

Miss Maria withdrew to consult her cousin, and a good deal of whisper- 
ing and giggling took place. It was plain to Cassidy that neither of the 
damsels were opposed to the proposition, though they did not like to 
Say 80. 

* By your lave, then,” said Cassidy, going to the parlour-door, which 
opened into the passage, and turning the handle, “ you’ll find me perfect- 
ly harmless.”’ 

This coup de main fairly installed him, for though Miss Maria and Miss 
Matilda both declared “ it was just like those officers !’’--they manifested 
no resentment at the invasion. On the contrary, having familiarised them- 
selves with the dangerous proximity of the dragoon, and feeling that they 








strong relief, while the two girls, like Dido and Anna, gave him full credit 
for being all the hero be unwittingly portrayed bimeelf—The narrative 
might, however, bave ended in au ¢claircissement, if it bad lasted long 
enough, for there were several things Cassidy said which sounded rather 
strangely in the ears of his listeners, but an accidental glance at the clock 
_ warned Miss Maria that it was time to break off the e visit. The 

same monitor reminded Cassidy also that he was not bis own master, so 
he took a reluctant leave of his fair entertainers, squeezed both their 
| hands with a tender Tipperary pressure, sighed forth his adieux in a 

strong Tipperary brogue, and left the ladies to a skirmish on the subject 

of his personal attractions, which, growing more and more spiteful 
| every instant, would no doubt bave ended ina yiolent quarrel, but for 
| the opportune return of “ Papa and my Aunt” from the theatre. Aa for 
| the bone of contention between the lovely disputants, he was sound asleep 
before the last angry word had ceased to vibrate. 

What was the colour of his dreams is not upon record, but his Great 
waking thought as be jamped up in bed, having a little oversiept him- 
self, was one of extreme astonishment at finding himself in such comfor- 
table quarters. 

“ How the divel,”’ said he, rubbing bis eyes, “ did all this happen?” 

Then, pondering a moment, the whole scene of the previous evening 
came back to his memory with more than daguerreotyped minuteness ;— 
how he had dined, how drunk, how waiters had danced attendance on 
him, how a brace of beautiful faymales had listened to the witching ac- 
cents of his tongue, and how (if he could believe his senses) either of them 
was ready to jump at him if he only said the word. 

All this would have been in the highest de satisfactory, if a sort of 
ne had not come over him that what fad happened was too good 
to last. He had nothing really to reproach himself with except having 
pesaage indulged in too much blarney, a venial crime where “ the sex 

s concerned ; but for all that he was seized with a kind of remorseful 
feeling, as if he had been doing something wrong. It was probably the 
re-action of his spirits after over-excitement. 

“ You'd a pleasant time of it yesterday, Mick,” he soliloquised, as be 
began to dress, “and the likes of it, maybe, won’t happen again. I’m to 
be back to Canterbury to-day, and the coach goes at eight from the 
Goulden Cross, I think the Captain said. I must have a look at the mare 
before I start, get a bit of breakfast, say ‘ Good-bye’ to the ladies—the 
craturs—-and then I’m off. This isa mighty illigant apartment,” he con- 
tinued, after searching for something which, apparently, he coald not 
find ; “ here’s towels and soap, and looking-glasses, and all sorts of gim- 
crackery, but the divel a blacking-brush. Tn have to clane them boots 
down stairs. Somebody's left an ould pair of shoes with no heels to ‘em, 
which I'll take the liberty of wearing till the boots is done.” 

So saying, he thrust his feet into the slippers, tightened his 
rolled his shirt-sleeves above the elbow, and, taking up his boots, 
down stairs. 

We have already said that Cassidy had oversiept himself, and the 
es of the house were already stirring when be descended. Just as 
e reached the foot of the staircase be ran against a short, sturdy man 
who was ascending, the same that had taken the mare and dennet round 
to the stable. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man; “I was just going to your 
room to ask for your boots. You forgot to put ’em out last night.” 

* Put out my boots! What for?’ asked Oassidy 

“ To be cleaned, sir,”’ replied the man, respectfully. “ I'm ‘ Boots,’ air, 
of the hotel.” 

“ The divel you are. It’s the first time in my life I iver saw a live 
pair of boots. And so you want to clane these do you?” 

“ Certainly, sir; allow me to take ‘em from you.” 

“ Ah, be asy my fine fellow, that’s what I niver let any man do for 
me. Give me the brushes and I'll back myself to put such a polish on em 
that you could see to shave by.” 

“ Ob, no, sir,” said the man, making a second attempt to gain posses- 
sion of Cassidy’s boots, “ You must let me have 'em, sir!” 

* Bedad you shall not,” exclaimed Cassidy, beginning to get into a 
passion. 





were two to one, strong in each other’s strength they invited him to sit 
down. 

“If you will but excuse our humble way,’”’ began Miss Maria, “I know 
you gentlemen are used to so much elegance Ad 

“It’s little she knows of a barrack,’’ thought Cassidy ; then replying to 
her observation, “ Sure, if it’s illigance you mane, ladies, you’ve only to 
look at each other !”’ 

“ The heroines both tittered ; Matilda buried her face in her handker- 
chief, Maria took refuge in the sugar-basin. 

“ Do you like your tea sweet, sir?’ asked the latter, with a certain de- 
gree of archness. 

“ Swate !’”’ exclaimed Cassidy, whose compliments were not of the 
newest or most recherché kind. * I’ll trouble it to be anything else if you 
make it.” 

The ice was now broken, and the young Irishman wentrattlingon. He 
never gave a thought to the possibility that he might have been mistaken 
for his master, but set down the attention of the servants, and the smiles 
of their mistress and her fair friend, partly to their natural hospitality, 
partly to his own account. In his soberest moments he would have been 
deceived, and it was not likely he should be very clear-sighted after all the 
claret and Champagne which he had so freely imbibed. Had he been play- 
ing a part, he must have betrayed himself by some slip or other; but he 
so thoroughly believed in the genuineness of his reception, that be never 
for a moment felt ill at ease. Establish an illusion, and everything be- 
@omes natural. 

Cassidy was endowed with a full share of the humour and high 
spirits of his countrymen; he had also a tendency, which is not uncom- 
mon amongst them, to make love to every pretty girl he met; nor did it 
much embarrass him to declare his sentiments to more than one at a time. 
Had he been told to choose between the slender Miss Maria, with her blue 
orbs and flaxen ringlets, and her cousin Matilda, whose embonpoint was 
sufficiently prononcé, who had eyes as black as sloes, and tresses like 
what novel writers call “the raven’s wing,” he might have been some- 
what undecided. That he could have been “ happy with either’ there 
was not the slightest doubt: but that he wished “ t’other dear charmer 
away’ was a state of the case never contemplated by Michael Cassidy. 

“ What a lovely animal you drove to-day ?” exclaimed Mise Maria, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

“Oh, exquisite!’ echoed Miss Matilda. ‘“ What is its name?” 

“ Jessy,” replied Cassidy ; “but the next time she’s christened she'll 
have a better.” 

*‘Why, Jessy is a very pretty name,”’ said Mise Maria. 

“Maybe,” returned the dragoon; “ but there’s prettier. Suppose it 
began with an M!” 

A double disclaimer was uttered, while Cassidy went on : 

“ I'd back her to win everything if she was only called ‘Maria-Ma- 
tilda.’ ; 

“ Oh, gracious! where could you have learnt——” “Ob, my! how did 
he find out!” cried both the girls at once. 

“T never beard of such a thing as a horse having two names,” resumed 
Miss Maria, when her little flutter bad eubsided. 

“Don’t ladies often have ’em?” asked Cassidy, adding, in a most in- 
sinuating tone, “ Sure it’s what yt born for !’ 

“Oh, but that’s different,” said Miss Matilda, simpering ; “they never 
change them altogether.” 

“It would be a pity if they did,” returned Cassidy ; “I'd niver like to 
be calling my wife, ‘ Thomas, my angel,” or “ Barney, my darling,” as if 
I was makiog love to myself.” 

“ That would be absurd,” said Miss Maria. 

“ Ridiculous!” chimed her cousin. 

“1 suppose you gentlemen race and bunt a good deal!” was the next 
observation. 

“Ob, it’s plenty of racing and bunting there is with us; we’re niver 
still. Let the commanding officer alone for that! He’s a tight band. 
Boot and saddle at five o'clock in the moroing—at it all day,—drame of 
it all night.” 

“ How delightful! And then you give such balls!’ 

Cassidy looked a little puzzled, but after a moment’s thinking replied : 

“Give balls? In coorse, when they’re wanted ; that’s to say, now and 
again. Balls,—ay, and masbes too.” 

Not being ekilled in bippopathology, Maria mutely interrogated her 
cousin as to what the Captain meant by the last-na remedy. 

“ I suppose it’s Irish for ‘supper,’ ”’ whispered Matilda. 

Having once got upon the topic of entertainments, the ladies did not 
spare it, and Cassidy soon found out that dancing and not pbysicking was 
uppermost in their miods. He was one of those who could “foot the 
plank”’—as he said-——“ with anybody,” and the theme made bim quite 
eloquent, though not without some entanglement of ideas. It wasan odd 
mixtare of what had been done by bim personally, and what by the “ Io- 
niskillings” in general, wherever they bad been quartered—and the sub 
ject ex under bis treatment, war, love, and adventare being 
na concomitants. He became the bistorian of the regiment en masse 
and his own biographer into the bargain, and came out in 





At the sound of bis uplifted voice and the altercation that was going 
on, the pale-visaged waiter came out of the coffee-room, the pretty cham- 
bermaid leaned over the balusters, and an inquisitive eye might have dis- 
cerned a fair face peeping out of the parlour-door behind the bar, which 
bore a very strong resemblance to that of Mies Maria,--only the ringlets 
of yesterday evening were now screwed up in curl-papers. 

“ Tare and ’ounds, man, lave ‘em alone, can’t ye?” thundered Cassidy, 
resisting a third ineffectual endeavour on the part of the bewildered 
“ Boots,” who couldn’t understand why the gentleman was in such a 
rage. “ Take your paws off ’em. Once for all I tell ye / always clanes 
my own boots and my master’s too!” 

“Your master’s!” exclaimed “ Boots.” “ What, aln’t you Captain 
Crofton, then?” and the word “ master’? was echoed in the little back- 
parlour, 

“ The divel a bit of it,” replied the dragoon, “ I’m Mick Cassidy, full 
private of the ‘ Inniskillings,’ and Captain Crofton’s own man! What 
more would you have?” 4 

Ah, Michael, Michael, there was some one near you at that moment, 
who wanted a great deal more than that; one who had been lyi 
awake all night,—triumphing in anticipation over a rival cousin, and 
fancying herself the bride of a Captain of Dragoons! At the fatal 
words which proclaimed your real condition, the head in the curl-papers 
disappeared like lightning, a faint scream might have been heard, and 
had any one opened the little parlour-door, the spectacle might have 
been seen of a vestal in her dressing-gown, toute éplorée, and melting im 
a flood of tears. 

Cassidy's avowal was a sad blow to Miss Maria; it created consterna- 
tion throughout the hotel, was “ nuts” to the pale-faced waiter, and the 
whole story became a standing joke in the “ Inniskillings” when Cassidy 
got back to Canterbury and told his master, word for word everything 
that had happened. 


—_—>———— 


HOW TO CATCH A PRIVATEER. 
EDITED BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


[The following curious sea-tale was, in all ite principal features, taken from 
the narrative of an eye-witness, the lieutenant of a West Indian regiment, who 
is represented as telling the story, and who is now a colonel en retraite, after an 
honourable service of fifty years. The old gentleman, however, was not very 
clear about the names of either the frigate or the privateer, no, for the sake of 
facility of narrative, | have named the first the Mero, the second the Jean Bart. 
It is a fact, that there was a privateer belonging to Dunkirk, called the Jean 
Bart, which was captured by aa English frigate, and 1 have taken the liberty of 
applying the name to the privateer captured in the presence of the then lieu- 
tenant, which might have been the Jean Bart or not—the matter signifies litde 

the facts are the important points, and they are undoubted. I have of course 
thrown the original oral matter with which | was familiar into & more liter 
and connected form, and this premised, we enter upon the narrative.—A. B. RB. 

“ Gentlemen’”’—The little open cabin —- of the good armed 
schooner Mary Anne, was darkened—-by the weather-beaten face,—-as 
brown--as brown as brown paint—and the shock of flery red hair—with 
whiskers to match,—of our worthy captain, Macleod to name, and related 
to the chief of that ilk. He had been at sea in every sort of craft, and in 
every part of the world ; and, as you may think, the old Isleeman was as 
stout and thorough a sailor as ever faced wind and weather, and cannon 
and masket shot too. Well, “ Gentlemen” says he, “ there were three of 
us. Mr. Dargie, a great planter in Demerara and Berbice, who had nine 
hundred slaves, of whom he used to way that he bad never flogged but 
three, and never sold but one—at his own desire. He was a mild, quiet 
man, and every house in the coast colonies was delighted when bis Ketta- 
rin appeared, with its high stepping bay. The second man of the y 
was Mr. Morca, Mr. Dargle’s agent, who as bis father was a Cuban 
iard, and bis mother a French Quadroon, was rather ofa d 
sition, which required all the mild persuasiveness of Mr. Dargie 0 keep 
down. However be was, to my knowledge, a most energetic excellent 
agent; aod as he and his employer-were generally seen together, they 
usually went by the name of “ brandy and water.’ As for myself, | wasa 

r eubaltern in a West Indian regiment, going home invalided, after a 
tight brush with yellow Jack. And now you the company which 
Captain Macleod addressed. 

“* What are Fees drinking, boys?’ he sald. 

“* Madeira gara, Captain Macleod,’ eaid Mr. Dargle, at the same 
time knocking a white worm with a black head out of a biecuit. 

“Well, I’ve jast been taking a meridian—you needn't enlgger, Mr. 
Mosca,’—and the skipper produced a bage q 
think that if the wind blows as steady as it's doing now, to-morrow night 
I'll show you the Lizard Lights.’ 

“There was 4 simultaneous clattering of glasses on the table. 

“* And without as mach as seeing the shadow of one of them d—d Pri- 
vateers—to say nothing of these’—expletive again—‘ French Frigates. 

Mosca. 


Carse them aad their dandy boist in the nape of their topsaila.’ 

“* Well then, captain, I sappose we bave made the run,’ says 

“*Why, doa’t whoop tili ye’re out o” the wood,’ rejoined our ' 
‘* There’s often o swarm of these craft, as quick as fying fish aad as 
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te up all they can get. However,—Sambo, « couple of bottles of that 
nok I oot hems the governor.’ | 


————————— — 


on shorks, larking abont the chops of the Channel—the infernal villains— | oom — ao the wind, with a magnificent wreath 


— Sye Avion. 


“ At len she was within a mile, when she made a sudden sweep, 


of | gay—eummer, when vegetation is luxurian 
the frui 


awe 


autumn, when men gather 
te—and winter, when snow binds up the fields. These Sees 
and 


and phenomens, varying within a certain range, according to p 


‘ ” echoed our canvas, and the brown face disappeared and then rushed round, with her broadside to us—backing her main top- | climate, are universally awe-inspiring even now—more impressive on 
oo by bef and Ly - a moment’s trampling of feet. Allthe watch | sail—letting go her stunsails—firing a gun— and hoisted her colourse— minds of sensibility than on others, but impressive to some extent on all. 
below were tumbling up, a8 they call it; and, as you may think, wetum- | French! 


bed up too. 


“* Where away!’ said the skipper, addressing the top-gallant mast | now’ 


“* Now then, Captain,’ said Mathews, ‘now then, what do you say | 


“ Before he could answer, the privateer also fired a gun, and also hoist- 


“* Broad on the lee-beam,’ was the answer, ‘ standing on the same way | ed the tricolour. 


with us.’ , 
« « Glad she’s to lee’ard, at all events,’ said the captain. 


touching his straw hat. 
“+ What do you make her out, Mr. Mathews ?” : S| 
“* Why sir, she’s a smallish vessel to carry three equare rigged masts.’ | 
“ Captain Macleod looked grave, and without a word, took his old pet 
from the brackets, and leisurely mounted the fore-rigging. It 
must have required long practice to use a glass from a = which was 
continually on the swing, and that sometimes twelve or fifteen feet at a 
larch. However the captain took a long survey, and then descending, 
went below, and returned on deck with an old account book, with letters 
down the edges of the leaves, which were closely scribbled over, and an 


immense lot of loose memorandums, written on all sorts of scraps of paper, The operation was performed, and the officer hailed again— 


backs of letters and torn bills of lading, and turned up B. After a long 
scrutiny, during which we all stood anxiously around him, waiting for the 
old hard-a-weather’s opinion, he | rought bis clenched fist down upon the 
eld book, and exclaimed, 

“* By Heavens it’s her, and no other ;’ and he read— 

th Jean Bart, of Dieppe, consort to the Belle Poule, was a barque 
—bnuilt sharp for the slave trade—altered to frigate rig for privateering. 
Low in the water, and very fast, particularly on a wind-—lofty rig—high 
in the ls—always strongly manned and heavily armed—mizen mast 
rakes well aft.’ 

“+ She’s rising us fast, sir,’ sung the look-out aloft. 

“* Pack on—pack on every stitch she can carry. Look alive, Mr. Ma- 
thews! Bec smart, Mr. Jenkins! We ’ve got an ugly customer hanging 
to us, and if we can we must show him a clean pair of heels! Get 
the fore-royal on the ship, set the main-topsail-stun’-sail, rig out the flying 

and set the sail, drop the forecourse, and get up the est- 
gaff topsail: we'll drive the ship under rather than be taken.’ 

“ No sooner said than done, and the Mary 4nne was under a press of 
canvas, her upper masts bending, and the weather-stays like fiddle-strings, 
the eo sennees holes buzzing in the foaming water and the schooner mak- 

t way. 
“’ For more en an hour there was silence in the ship. Captain Mac- 
leod and Mr. Mathews stood on each side of the wheel, keeping the craft, 
which was really behaving very well, as near the wind as was consistent 
with the absence of the slightest shiver in the windward-tack of the fore- 
topeail. During this pause we had time to consider our situation. Of all 
the faye ae sent out by France, La Belle Poule, ultimately captured 
by the Black Joke, and the Jean Bart, were the most famed for their suc- 
cesses, and the most notorious for plundering to the skin their unfortunate 


ers. 

“ However, there was one comfort, I had nothing to lose but a few 
dollars—colonial currency, my uniform, and some light West Indian 
clothing ; and a thought struck me to put on the uniform, as I had heard 
that even French privateers respected the red coat of an English officer. 
Patting the idea into practice, to the great astonishment of all on board, 
I appeared on deck in the full uniform of a full lieutenant of his Majesty's 
2nd West India Regiment. 

“ Looking round I saw that the privateer was rapidly overhauling us, 
and that the captain was preparing for action. He had eight thumping 
carronades on board, and a long eighteen on a swivel fixed into the heel 
of the bowsprit, and which was the apple of the skipper’s eye. 

“The crew—thirty stout fellows—for the Mary Anne was double 
manned—stripped to the waist and barefooted, were getting out the guns 
on the starboard side: the larboard carronades were obliged to be made 


then he gave a most unexpected jump on the oon flung — — hat, 
ae , a id the first mate, | which blew into the sea, and exclaimed—‘ It’s a dodge—a dodge—he wants 
ieee ane Racnge Wo water very, Sst, oe, en — ’ | that she was the impersonal earth. So also, Helios, the sun, was not first 


“The captain had a moment’s time to take counsel with himself; and 


to bring the privateer closer, so that he’ll be surer of her.’ 

“* Mathews shook his head. 

At this moment the frigate fired another gun. 

“* No ball,’ said Mathews, looking rather disappointed than otherwise. 
“ Then an officer appeared on the chains in French uniform. 

“* Do you see that?’ said Mathews, all but triumphantly. 

“The officer hailed, and the words came down distinctly on our ears. 
They were English. 

“*Do you hear that, Mr. Mathews ?’ retorted the captain. ? 
“*Sehooner, ahoy! Back your fore topeail, and lay to under our lee. 


“«* What schooner is that?’ 

“*The Mary Anne, of Bristol,’ thundered the captain, after waiting for 
the first call. 

“The lieutenant bowed, and rejoined— 

“This is His Britannic Majesty’s Frigate Hero. The ship down there 
is the Jean Bart. She is too fast for us in a chase ; but we are going to 
try to trick her today. Haul down your colours.’ 

“ It was done, and the ensign fluttered from the peak to the deck. At 
the same moment, the two quarter and the stern-boat of the frigate drop- 
en like feathers into the surging water, and their crews came shinning, 
nd under hand, down the tackles, a cataract of blue-jackets. 

“ The frigate again hailed, ‘ Our men will board you as if you were our 
prize, and Captain ‘ 
“* Macleod !’ roared the skipper. 

“* Macleod,’ resumed the lieutenant, ‘will be good enough to send 
on board a portion of his crew ;’ and then, as if he anticipated an ob- 
jection, raising his voice, he shouted, ‘there will be no pressing work, 
upon my honour. We only want to cheat our friend down yonder the 
better, by pretending to take on board prisoners. Our men will stay 
aboard you until your own come back. It is all right, Captain Macleod, 
is it not? 

“* Aye, aye, sir!’ responded the skipper, quite reassured ; ‘ which of my 
lads will volunteer ?” 

“*Me and me, and me and me!’ burst from a score of voices. And the 
next moment the three cutters dashed their boat-hooks simultaneously into 
our lee side, that next the Frenchman, while the lieutenant and the mid- 
shipman in each, followed by the crew, only leaving a boat-keeper, scram- 
bled upon our decks. , 

“The second lieutenant bowed politely to the master and the passen- 
gers, and looked round at our warlike preparation. 

“* You were going to fight our friend down there? I hope we can 
save you the trouble ; but meantime—’ Jameson, his coxswain, came up 
witha French ensign--‘ for once, captain, the Mary nne must carry the 
tricolour.’ 

“*No objection, no objection,’ stammered the skipper; although he 
clearly didn’t like it. Up however went the token of conquest, the Eng- 
lish ensign beneath it, and our volunteers, carrying empty bags and ham- 
mockless hammock cloths, so as still farther to deceive the little French- 
man, went over the side, the half of the boats’ crews remaining on board 
with their third lieutenant and a couple of midshipmen. 

“ Again the boats, with the apparent prisoners, pulled round the 
schooner’s stem and stern, giving the privateer a full view of them. The 
trick took perfectly. The Jean Bart tilled her main topsail and came up, 
making small tacks until we could see the swarming crew on deck. The 








fast to ring-bolts to prevent their diving overboard, while the starboard 
or windward carronades had their noses cocked up to the zenith. Two 
men at every gun were equipped with big ship-pistols and cutlasses, 
while boarding tomahawks and pikes were placed handy. Long Tom had 
a special crew, and every gun was loaded with a double charge of 
rape. 

s wh For,’ says the skipper, ‘ I stand no nonsense: the French like long 
shots, but I like muzzle to muzzle. That's my way?’ 

“ The privateer was now within about five miles to leeward. She was 
certainly a beautiful craft; long, low, and sneaking, with the character- 
istic hoist in her topsails, and the masts—particularly the mizen, raking 
tremendously. She carried only topsail and top-gallant sails, mizen 
sail, and forestay sail, as if in scorn of our packed canvas; and rose, and 
fell on the long sea with a grace which was all her own. Our poor Mary 
Ainne—ood ship in her way as she was, half buried herself every time 
she plunged at a curling swell. The Jean Bart also held a closer wind ; 
and it was evident there was nothing for it but the old formula of com- 
mand :-——‘ Now men, you see the enemy; lay your guns and point them 
well. Fire fast and fire true, and hurrah for old England!’ 

“* Meantime my fellow-passengers were in the cabin busily engaged in 
writing. Mr. Dargle’s face was very pale. Mosca’s black eyes glittered, 
and he was so nervous that he could hardly hold the pen. He was armed 
to the teeth and evidently determined, as he bad often said, not to be 
taken alive. I was beginning to contrast my position, with only a drib- 
let of half-pay to depend upon. with Mr. Dargle’s, the rich proprietor of 
half-a-dozen plantations, the husband of a fond, beautiful wife, and the 
father of a family of sprightly little Creoles. I was watching his face, as 
from time to time a spasm-like quiver went across it, and his hand stole 
to his eyes, when the faintly-heard boom of a heavy gun came up from 
the privateer; and at the same moment our mast-head look-out sang 
sharp and quick :—‘ A sail to windward!’ 

* * What like ?’ shouted the skipper. ‘ She looks like a big frigate,’ was 
the reply. ‘ She’s got stunsails on both sides, and she’s coming down be- 
fore the wind like a race-horse.’ 

* Again the captain’s telescope was in requisition, and every eye was 
directed to the windward ship, the topsails of which could be seen from 
the deck, when she rose upon a sea. Presently the old skipper shouted 
—‘ She is a frigate ; and if I know anything of a frigate, she’s one of the 
right sort. I know it by her topsails—and in less than half an hour, my 
boys, vou’ll see St. George’s ensign.”’ 

* And the old fellow rattled down the shrouds with singular velocity. 

“ «Have up the two bottles of champagne,’ he shouted, ‘ and, steward, 
serve all the crew round with a double stiff ration of grog.’ 

* But the first mate did not seem so confident. He also had narrowly 
examined the coming ship so far as it could yet be seen, and was likewise 
aa old and experienced seaman. He shook his head. ‘ There’s a lot of 
French frigates—-woundy like English ones,’ he said, ‘ and some of them 
» A heerd tell have topsails cut English fashion, to cheat the merchant 

ps. 

“*T don’t know, captain, but I think it would be most prudent not to 
take sail off the schooner.’ 

“ For Matthews had seen the skipper’: fingers fidgeting with the main- 
top-gallant-sail haulyards, 

“* Well, Matthews,’ he said, ‘ we'll compromise. We'll make short 
boards instead of long.’ 
ground by that, Captain Macleod.” . 

“+ Well, but so will the Johnny Crapaud. Every time we tack, he'll 
tack, and I don’t want to get out of the way of my friend to wind- 


ward. 
= dren J up went the head of the Mary Anne into the wind, and 
round she came on the other tack very cleverly. 

“ «Never missed stays when she had a mouthful of wind.’ said the cap- 
tain approvingly. But the ‘ Mougseers,’ as Mr. Mathews called them, 
were every bit as quick as we, and the lively little frigate swung round, 
as if she had been stuck on a pivot. 

“*She made a deadly forge ahead then,’ said the desponding mate ; and 
the captain, as if influenced by his subordinate’s evident opinions, went 
n into the rigging, and after a good long look at the fast-approaching 
, the hull of which was now visible, he shouted, ‘ Mr. Mathews, I’ll put 
head into a bucket of tar and eat it, if that’s not an English frigate ; 
before ten minutes you'll know it yourself, when you see the Ensign 
the peak, and the Jack at the fore-top.’ 
“ As the captain seemed so perfectly confident, the champagne corks 

, and the men had their ram-and-water, which they infinitely pre- 
to wine, or indeed to — of any description, but all kept their 
eyes alternately on the frigate, now fast nearing us, and rolling majesti- 
eally before the following seas. 

“* Look at her teeth, look at her teeth.” shouted the captain in ecstacy ; 
as the frigate gave a slight yaw on a cross sea—‘ A forty-four at the least. 
Thirty-twos and eighteens at the very least.’ 

“ Meantime the hman sho no change of tactics, unless it was a 
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interest of the scene was now growing intense. We could see a stealth 
movement in the frigate’s sails, and as the privateer made the last tack 
which would have carried her clear of the schooner’s bowsprit, the main 
topsail of the frigate was suddenly filled, her top-gallant sails sheeted 
home, and she started like a greyhound, gathering way astonishingly 
quick, while, amid the banging of her bow-chasers full at the Jean Bart, 
the French flag passed the English on the haulyards, one descending, the 
other ascending ; and, in a moment more, the frigate’s bowsprit was en- 
tangled in the privateer’s mizen rigging, and the crash of the meeting 
ships was heard amid the rattle of the Hero’s musketry. The breeze was 
fresh enough to blow away the smoke, and the instant that the ships touch- 
ed, with a cheer, which only excited Englishmen can give, with rattling 
pistols and flashing cutlasses, a swarm of boarders poured like a cataract 
over the frigate’s bows, and down from her bowsprit right upon the 
Frenchmen’s heads, the marines following as fast as they might, and 
forming as they managed to scramble on the decks. But there was no 
need. Taken utterly by surprise, the men not at quarters, the guns un- 
tackled, the small arms below in the racks, and attacked by a force at 
least double their number, the French did no discredit to their manhood, 
though they followed the sentiment of sauve qui peut, and disappeared 
‘ like rats,’ said Captain Macleod, down into the interior of their vessel. 
A few alone kept their ground, headed by their officers, but a moment suf- 
ficed, as the ring of marines closed round them, to make them throwdown 
the cutlasses which they had snatched up, and make a sulky surrender. 
And then the tricolour came down, and presently went up ‘at the starn,’ 
said Captain Macleod, ‘ the St. George and St. Andrew’s ensign,’ the op- 
eration, however, reminding him of the tricolour at the truck of his own 
ship, he speedily had it down; and the national symbol hoisted again, 
was received with a universal burst of acclamation. 

“ There remains but little more for me to say, only that there was an- 
other exchange of prisoners made,--a true one this tfme ; and a more des- 
perate lot of desperadoes, I give you my honour, I never saw. They seem- 
ed to be ruffians of all nations on board ; but, of course, the French pre- 
dominated. Now I hope you don’t think that what I say is the effect of 
prejudice. I give you my word of honour that I speak the exact fact ; but 
you must remember that they were—not men of war's men--nor yet hon- 
est merchant sailors—but Privateersmen, who are the dregs of the seaports 
from which they come; and are very little better, if at all, than pirates. 
I know that the strict rule is, when it can be done, to give a privateer the 
stem; but, bad as they are, I think that’s too bloodthirsty a thing for 
Englishmen to do ; even if the privateersmen were as wicked as the devil 
himself. Well, we got our men on board, with the captain of the frigate’s 
thanks and compliments, and three dozen of claret ; and the frigate men, 
of course, returned to their own berths in their own boats. 

“*Gentlemen and men,’ said Captain Macleod,,‘ we'll give the Hero 
and her prize a parting salute. We're clear of the ships, so the shot of the 
guns wont do any harm te anybody but the fishes !’ 

“ And accordingly the light carronades were very cleverly fired; one 
alternatively from each side, while Long Tom gave a finishing bang. 

** And now,’ said Captain Macleod, ‘ Gentlemen, Dinner!’ 

“The following day we saw the frigate with her prize standing the same 
course as ourselves, and the following night we saw the Lizard Lights, when 
we were drinking the Hero’s claret.” 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY; 
OR, HOW GREEKS MADE THEIR GODS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The Greeks, we say, were led by their mythical mode of thought to 
deify the objects that exerted any transcendant fascination over them—to 
signalize these objects from among the general world of things, and to 
portion out amongst them, as it were, that general mass of vital force 
which they reeegnised as existing in the universe apart from man, and 
yet with a power to act upon him for weal or woe. Now, there are va- 
rious distinguishable departments of existence, various fields of contem- 
plation, wherein objects of fascination might be found, and wherein, there- 
fore, the deifying instinct might work and revel. 

1. There is the field of external physical nature. The grand and im- 
posing objects visible in nature, and those unseen but ever-present powers 
which sway and direct the motions of the sensible universe, exert an in- 
fluence on the mind most appropriately described by the word fascination. 
Different minds are fascinated by different objects; but there are some 
objects whose fascination is universal. Perpetually wonderful and sub- 
duing to the mind of man are such things as these—the blue, overarching 
heaven, which is the roof of man’s home ; the stable, outstretching earth 
which is its floor; the sun pursuing his path by day; the moon and her 
lesser sisters shining in the quiet night; the ceaseless roar of the land- 
hssaulting sea; the howling of the winds at midnight; the gentle air 
which brings the drifting clouds; the roll and mutter of the viewless 


And so it was also in the mythical age of the world—with this difference, 
that then these objects or phenomena were not regarded as mere things, 
mere impersonal substances and sights, but as vital existences, whose 
mode of being was similar to that of man. To an acient Greek, the 
goddess Gaia, the earth, was not first merely the impersonal aggregate of 
mineral substances which we call earth, and then, by a conscious figure of 
h, the “ producing motber ;” she was first the “ producing mother,” 
and it was by a long and reluctant process that he arrived at the notion 


the impersonal luminous globe which traverses the sky, but the bright 
living being, driving his diurnal car from east to west. In short, although 
that process by which the Greeks selected the objects of their Pantheon 
may very well, in the sense in which we are now viewing the subject, be 
regarded as a process of deification, the actual march of the Greek mind 
in its intercourse with nature was not a process of deification, or the con- 
scious conversion of impersonal substances into gods, hut the very reverse 
—a process of what may be called deification, or the conscious conversion 
of what had hitherto been regarded as living beings into impersonal sub- 
stances. In strict historical truth, therefore, what we are now treating 
under the name of the Greek process of deification, was the result of an 
actual of the reverse kind—a process of reification. The Greeks 
did not begin with a world of impersonal things or substances, and then 
elevate by degrees the more prominent of these to the rank of living per- 
sonages or gods ; they began with a world personal throughout, a world 
of teeming and swarming vitalities; to this world they applied a process 
of gradual knowledge which, enabled them to chase life from it bit by bit ; 
and the gods of their final and accepted —— were, in point of fact, 
only those sublimer portions of nature which, by reason of their resistless 
and enduring fascination, they had not yet dared to reify—those mountain- 
peaks of the actual, so to speak, which the rising waters of science bad not 
yet reached and submerged. All things were gods at first; gradually, as 
intimacy with nature increased, range after range of things were casbiered 
from their godship, and degraded into substances inanimate ; before some 
things, however, the irreverence of search shrank back appalled, and these 
remained gods still. Among these remanent gods of the Greek imagina- 
tion, these last-to-be-reified portions of the Greek universe, the great 
general object and powers of nature, specified already, retained neceseari- 
ly a conspicuous place, The sun, the earth, the sea, the winds, the thun- 
der—long after the minuter objects and substances which constitute the 
larger part in the filling up of nature had been killed down to imperson- 
ality, these mightier bulks and agencies would necessarily survive in all 
the pomp of will and intelligence. Accordingly, they are all contained, 
either expressly or by implication, among the deities of the Greek Pan- 
theon. 
2, But it would not only be these objects of universal power and gran- 
deur that would exert such a degree of fascination over minds in the 
mythical stage as would secure their deification, or rather, as we ought 
now to say, their non-reification. There are also such things as local ob- 
jects of fascination. Every country, every district, every parish, has ite 
natural wonders, singularly impressive upon the minds of its inhabitants. 
A mountain round whose top the mists gather, presaging rain; a pecu- 
liarly-shaped rock, or a gigantic cavern by the sea-shore; a remarkable 
rift among the hills; a large moss-covered boulder in a solitary valley ; 
nay, even a stunted and blasted tree on the margin of a moor—all these 
are known to be thingsof incalculable fascination to the inhabitants of the 
localities where they exist ; and there is no locality, however bleak or bare, 
but possesses some such objects, actual fetiches to the local population.— 
We could select objects in and around London—although London has com- 
paratively few of them—which exert this influence over the minds of its 
citizens. And so more easily perhaps with some other cities, The most 
magnificent instance of a local fetich of this kind with which we are per- 
sonally acquainted is the Arthur Seat of Edinburgh, and there is hardly a 
city more rich than that one in natural fetiches. Some light will perha) 
be thrown on this subject by future researches into that science, possible 
rather than yet existing, which will investigate the connexions between 
physical nature, in its special conformations, and the nervous system of 
man—which will prove for example, how such a shaping or conformation 
of matter as Arthur Seat or even Primrose Hill must, by laws as sure as 
those of crystalline action, physically affect in such and such a manner, 
and in no other, the nervous organizations submitted to its influence; or 
how that more complex conformation of matter which we call a tree must 
act as decisively upon the physical frame of a man passing near it, as ifit 
clutched him with actual arms, or whispered with a voice in hisear. These 
are mysteries of which the mere glimpse is enough here ; let us only lay 
the fact as closely as possible to mind that there are and always have 
been in every locality physical objects exercising on the inhabitants of 
these localities a special power of witchery and fascination. 

Harp of the north, that mouldering long hast hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s spring 

Such is one of a thousand similarly commemorated examples. Perhaps 
of all such objects, mountains and rivers are those deserving most par- 
ticular notice. The mountain which daily meetsa man’s gaze as he looks 
out in the morning, and which, thought of as seen by previous generations 
before he was, and as still to be seen by successive generations when he 
shall have passed away, seems like a type and taunt of the everlasting ; 
and the river which, coming from the higher lands, and sweeping through 
unvisited valleys, and along other farms and habitations, washes so pleas- 
antly the skirt of one’s own komestead, on its way to the great city and 
the sea—these, even in our time, are thoughts sufficient to bring tears to 
some men’s eyes. A kind of personal affection for rivers, Sir Walter Scott 
remarked, was characteristic of the inhabitants of a part of our island.— 
And sadly given to reification as the Londoners are, there is one thing 
that they have not succeeded in reifying yet-—“ Old Father Thames,” the 
true genius loci, the god of London still, though his votaries do make fun 
ofhim. Nor is it only, however, the works of nature’s own hands that are 
fitted to exercise, on occasional minds at least, this extraordinary power 
of fascination. Works of man’s own making often do the same. We have 
read of a poor idiot—one of those creatures of pity that are to be found 
about almost all provincial villages—whose fetich, whose actual and 
spontaneously-chosen object of worship, was a bell that hung in the bel- 
frey of an old ruined church round which lay the parish burying-ground ; 
and, in investigating the character of that boy of genius, the poet Chatter- 
ton, nothing has struck us more than the fascination exercised over him 
by the literal material fabric of the old Gothic church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, in Bristol, in the close vicinity of which he was born and bred. Ar- 
tificial fetiches of this kind in London are Westminster and St. Paul’s. 

This is not mere whimsy. It is by the help of such modern instances 
duly interpreted that we shall be able the more easily to work ourselves 
back to that long-deserted point of view from which the ancient Greeke 
surveyed nature. In addition to the great powers and the cardinal phe- 
nomena of nature, such as the sun, the winds, the sea, thunder, and the 
like, common to all spots and places, every Grecian locality or district 
had, among its deities, those objects or agencies of special fascinatior, 
such as mountains, rocks, rivers, caves, and even buildings, whose endur- 
ing charm over the local imagination prompted their conspicuous person- 
ification, or rather saved them from the spirit of reification. As examples 
take the deification of the river Cephisus by the Athenians, of the fountain 
of Arethusa by the Sicilian Greeks, and many others that will readily oc- 
cur to any one familiar with claesical |history. As a still more curiou® 
and special example, take the following passage from the tragic poet 
Sophocles, in which he enumerates what were evidently considered the 
chief local fascinations of the town and neighbourhood of Colonos :— 

“ Chorus of Athenians, addressing C2dipus.—-Thou hast come, 0 
stranger, to the seats of this land, renowned for the steed: to seats the 
fairest on earth—the chalky Colonos, where the vocal nightingale, chief 
abounding, trills her plaintive note in the green dells, tenanting the dark- 
hued ivy and the leafy grove of the god, untrodden, teeming with fruits, 
impervious to the sun, and unshaken by the winds of every storm ; where 
Bacchus the reveller ever roams, attending his divine nurses. And ever, 
day by day, the narcissus, with its beauteous clusters, bursts into bloom 
by heaven’s dew, the ancient coronet of the mighty goddesses ; also the 
saffron of golden hue. Nor do the sleepless founts of Cephisus, that 
wander through the fields, fail; but ever, each day, it rushes over the 
plains with its limpid wave, fertilizing the bosom of the earth. Nor have 
the choirs of the muses loathed this clime ; nor Venus of the golden rein. 
And there is a tree, such as I hear not to have ever sprung in the land of 
Asia, nor in the mighty Doric isle of Pelops,—a tree planted by no hand, 
of spontaneous growth, terror of the hostile spear,-which flourishes chiefly 
in this region ; the leaf of the pale grey olive that nourishes our young- 
This shall not any one, young or old, marking it for destruction, bring 
to nought ; for the never-closing eye of Morian Jove regards it, and the 
blue-eyed Minerva. Sophocles; Bohn’s translation. 








tendency to go off down to leeward, her movements betokening suspicion of ' their ehanges—spring, when all things bud, and the heart of youth grows nei 





thander ; the fresh return of morning; the circling of the seasons with 


From this we learn that the sacred charms of the Colonzan 
ghbourhood, the fetiches, so to speak of that Grecian locality, admired 
by the natives, and pointed out to strangers, were principally these—the 
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abundance of nightingales, the prevalence of narcissus and saffron-flowers 
amid the local vegetatioa, the river Cephisus. and a peculiar and all but indi- 


nous ies of pale grey olive. These, certainly, with the exception 
er the + son were at physical features admitting easily of direct personi- 
fication ; but the influence of such physical fascinations in determining the 
local form of religious belief is all the more curiously illustrated in the 
fact that the fascinating objects, when not personified themselves, were 
made sacred by being attached as a kind of property to the local personi- 
fications. 

3. But it is fot the world of sensible objects alone that yields this mat- 
ter of intellectual fascination. The moral world, too, is full of objects ca- 
pable of fascinating in an equal, and sometimes in a superior degree, " inds 
of # certain order. “There are two things,” said the metapbysician, | 
Kant, “that strike me dumb—the starry night, and the conscience of 
man.” Andsoitis. In the individual experience of every man thereare | 
moral mysteries as transcendant and universal as the sun, or the moon, or | 
the winds, or the thunder ; as specific and peculiar as the nigbtingales of 
Colones. or the fountain of Arethusa. Birth, death, sleep, pain, love, re- 
morse, memory, dreaming—these and the like are phenomena in human 
life that correspond in bulk to the greater powers and agencies of the 

hysical firmament; while in the peculiar constitutions of individual 
minds there are analogies to the special features of local geology and sce- 
nery. It may be more difficult for us now to conceive the deification of 
these fascinations of the unseen and merely moral world ; but that they 
were deified by men in the mythical stage of human thought, there can be 
no doubt. Death, sleep, love, remorse, dreaming, were not then, ae now, 
abstract names for certain conditions of mind or substance ; they were 
real personal entities moving on invisible wing amid the miscellany of 
natare’s elements, acting a part of their own, and inflicting, as they tlew, 
the marks, good or evil, of their passing presence. So also in that de- 
partment of the moral world which includes more especially the arrange- 
ments of civil life. Here, too, there are mysteries, things of strangeness 
and fascination. The organized power of civil justice, by which evil-doers 
are restrained, property guaranteed, home made safe, roads laid open to 
peaceful commerce, criminals brought to open punishment,—tbis, of itself, 
offering as it does a contemplation so potent and attractive to a good 
mind, would necessarily present itself to the mythical mode of thought 
under the figure of some severe, invisible incarnation, hovering aloft over 
peopled spots, sutveying all with eagle eye, and ever ready to swoop 
down where there was wrong or disorder. The civil polity of man in 
states and cities would therefore abound with incentives to the process of 
deification. Not less, perhaps, would the military activity of men in 
early times afford scope for the personifying tendency. And lastly, in 
the retrospect of the historical past, in the tradition of great events and 
ancestral memories--a tradition which migkt sometimes have carried the 
ancient Greeks beyond the limits of Europe, and back into the midst of 
those Asiatic and Buddhist movements with which some ethnologists im- 
plicate their national beginnings; here, also, there would be points and 
objects of intense fascination, round which thejdeifying principle would set 
itself to work. It is on some such supposition as the last that we might 
account for that infasion of real historical allusions which may sometimes 
be dimly traced in national mythological systems. 

Thus, then, we have indicated, in a cursory manner, the way in which 
the Creek mind, both, over the nation at large and in speeial Jocalities, 
may be conceived to have built up for itself a rudimentary and chaotic 
system of religious faith, by discharging, as it were, the pent up force of 
the religious sentiment of human nafure, on certain objects picked out 
from the general world of things, whether pbysical or moral, on account of 
their more intense and inherent powers of fascination. 

But we must go a litte farther. When a locality had thus, in course of 
time, provided itself, either by the positive process of deification, or by 
that negative process of non-reification, which we consider to be more 
truly descriptive of the history of the thing—when a locality had thus 
provided itself with a number of leading deities or personifications, repre- 
senting, some the impressive sights and sounds of physical nature, some 
the mysteries of human consciousness, some the controlling powers of ci- 
vil society, and some the heroic element in the historical past--it would 
by no means stop here. These deities, these aggregate types of all that 
the mind of the locality found most impressive, would themselves become 
objects of thought, of familiar consideration and usage. The deities, 
once named and recognised, would be often, nay, incessantly, referred to ; 
and would therefore be liable to all those changes in their portraiture in- 
dividually and in their conceived relationships to each other, which an in- 
tellectual treatment of them according to the mythical mode of thinking 
would necessarily bring about. Legends would be invented, not only to 
connect the several deities with those portions of real and common nature 
which ‘were regarded as specially subject to them; to connect, for exam- 
ple, the mountain god of any locality with the whole topography of the 
neighbourhood ; or the god of civil justice with the social customs of the 
neighbourhopd ; but also to connect the various gods with each other, so 
as to satisfy that more general sense of the supernatural of which all the 
gods invented could be at best but a partial incarnation. Thus there 
would be a gradual consolidation of the functions of the deities of the 
moral world. It was a step in advance when the Jove or god that thun- 
dered in the heavens was recognised also as the god who presided over 
justice on earth ; or when the bright sun-god came to be regarded also as 
the stayer of pestilences. And this process actually went on. In each 
locality, some Zeus or other name of a deity assumed an ascendancy ; all 
the other deities were either grouped around him in a kind of hierarchical 
arrangement ; or deities, hitherto independent, were gradually merged 
and lost in him—in which case the names of these incorporated deities 
were preserved in the form of synonyms or epithets of the supreme per- 
sonification. In short, in each locality there would be a tendency to 
monotheism—to the union of all the deities in one generalized person, 
charged with all the divine functions, moral or physical, be!onging to the 
neighbourhood ; to the concentration of the religious feelings of the loca- 
lity upon some Baal or Melkart, some Zeus, Athene. or Aphrodite, uni- 
versal superhatural functionary, the divine fac-totum, the tutelary deity 
of the spot. 

One step farther, and our view of tLe process by which the Grecian my- 
thology was constructed will be as complete as we can expect to make it. 
In every locality of geographical Greece, as we have supposed, there 
would arise in course of time, by the spontaneous action and reaction of 
these two things—Greek human nature with its sense of the supernatu- 
ral on the one hand, and the whole circumstances, physical and moral, of 
Greek life on the other—a religious system or local mythology, with some 
one name or deity figuring in chief, and representing in its most concen- 
trated form the peculiar theory which that locality had, for whatever rea- 
sons, been led to form of the relations of the finite and visible to the invi- 
sible and infinite. But not even at this stage could the process stop in 
such a country as Greece. The various localities and districts of Greece 
were not kept separate from each other ; they were connected by com- 
merce, by intellectual intercourse in the same language, by matual colo- 
nizations, by common enterprises, and latterly also by direct political 
bonds. This fact, by creating a necessity for combining and harmonizing 
the local mythologies would lay a tem arrest upon the monotheis- 
tic tendency, and indefinitely postpone its consummation. First, the my- 
thologies of contiguous districts would have to be reduced to harmony 
and consistency by the continued application of the mode of thought 
which had produced them severally ; and afterwards, even when what 
may be called national mythologies had been formed—mythologies ex- 
tending over large tracts, and in which certain powerful conceptions of 
local origin had risen to the top—it would still be some time before these 
were fused together into a general mythology or religious system of the 
whole Greek race. In this process of gradual extension and fusion by 
which local legends were slowly amassed into groups, the principal agen- 
cy must have been that of mere ordinary intercourse between man and 
man. A special influence, however, which must have largely contributed 
to the same result was the influence of the poets. Homer wasa great 
poet who, sweeping the Hellenic area of its legends as far as his eye could 
reach from the particular spot of that area to which he belonged by birth 
and education, amassed these legends into a poem which. acquired a kind 
of sacred or biblical character. Hence the absurd tale that Homer was 
the inventor of the Grecian mythology. The probability is that had a 
poet of equal genius arisen in any other part of the Grecian world than 
that to which Homer belonged, he would have bequeathed to us a very 
different collection of his country’s legends. As it is, we derive from Ho- 
mer chief information as to the mythological system of ancient Greece, 
It is from his delineations, supplemented by those of other poets, that we 
are able to put ther to ourselves the entire Pantheon as a Greek con- 
ceived it, g first of the twelve great or Olympic gods—Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hephaistos, Hermes, Here, Athene, Artemis, 
Hestia, , and Aphrodite ; then of the and goddesses next in 
dignity—Hades, Helios, Hecate. Dionysos or Bacchus, Leto, Selene, Eos, 
the Seat San Tan ie Berehle, sad the Hympbe; end, 

of the vast miscellany of supposititious beings, both tifal and 
monstrous, attached to these, or depending on them. It is from his pages 
and those of the other poets that we are ahle furthermore to see how 
ved to himself the problem of the 
be could mount through a historical 


verse ; how, firet, as regarded time 
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age, and a heroic age, to the age of the primeval gods; and how, second-| “* I cannot withdraw sow,’ replied be, turning as pale as death, ‘ for I 


ly, as regarded space, he could see Deity over him, within him, and around 
him. 


We have adopted, it will be perceived, the synthetical method, that is, 


we have endeavoured to build up the Grecian mythology step by step and 
piece by piece. To complete the inquiry and fortify it at all points, it 
would be necessary to reverse the mode of thought, and instead of giving 
the rationale of the gradual concentration of the Greek Pantheon, to tear 


that Pantheon, as it were, back into its component parts, referring each | become a peasant like you, and work like you. 


| 


should be called perjured.’ 

“* You bave then forgotten,’ said Géneviéve. ‘all that has been said be- 
tween us two ; you have lost the ring I gave you the last time we danced 
together!’ 

“* No,’ replied be, trembling ; ‘ bat God has taken it from me.’ 

“*Tvan Fiécher!’ cried the young girl in accents of despair, ‘ bear me! 
Return! All I possess is yours. 1 will follow you to any fate. 1 will 
if you will not listen 


god or legend to the exact locality, and if possible to the exact set of local | to me, al! that remains is to bring me the sacrament, for my life is ended.’ 


circumstances, in which it originated. For what can be done in this re 
spect, however, as well as for detailed accounts of the functions assigned 
to the different gods, we must refer to such works as those of Muller and 


Grote. 
‘oo 


THE GHOsT OF A LOVE STORY 


In an excursion I once made in Brittany, I arrived one evening at the 
little town of Pontaven in Lower Cornwall—for Cornwall is on both sides 
of the channel—with all its Tore, Tres, and Pens, as well on the French 
as on the English land, which goes far to prove that the two countries of 
Great and Little Britain were once united. 

It was a beautiful summer, and the charming country in that point of 
projecting land between the Bay of Douarnenez and the inlet of Benodet, 
had never looked more smiling andagreeable. I was on my way to Quim- 
per, the capital of the district, and need not have ventared on such fare 
as the very shabby inn offered ; but I had a fancy to stop in order to have 
an opportunity of visiting the ruins of a castle which I had observed on 
my way, crowning a hill rising above a village called Nizon, a short walk 
from Pontaven. 

As I was well aware that to view a ruin a one should “ go visit it 
by the pale moonlight,” and the moon being then “ in her highest noon,’ 
I meditated an excursion with my companions—one of whom was a Breton 
born, and the other a brisk little native of Normandy—to the Castle of 
Rustefan, as soon as our supper had a little restored us after a day’s jour- 
ney over bad roads. 

The walk was extremely pretty through deep shaded lanes, across which 
the clear rays of the moonlight danced as they escaped through the leavee, 
stirred by a soft breeze. We soon reached the village, and mounted the 
steep hill, at the highest point of which rose the numerous walls and tow- 
ers of what must once have been a large castle. In what had been the 
inner court the ground was covered with soft turf; where, formerly, the 
viliage fétes and dances were held. 

One night, a merry party of young people were dancing on this@reen, 
and had not yet ceased, when the clock of the chapel of Nizon tolled 
twelve. Exactly at that moment, although the weather had been beauti 
ful until then, for it was a warm summer, a sudden chill came over all, 
the moon became obscured, and the wind rose in sharp gusts which vio- 
lently shook the thick ivy garlands on the wall. The party stopped in the 
midst of their dance, for every one had felt the influence of the change, 
and, as the sky drew darker and the wind louder, they clung to each other 
in actual fear. Presently those who had codrage to look round them 
were aware that, gazing at them from the pointed ruined window of the 
donjon, stood a figure in the dress of a monk with a shaven crown and 
hollow lustrous eyes. As the Great Revolution had longsince cleared the 
country of monasteries, and as no monk had ever been seen in the locality 
except in a picture, the general astonishment was great. The terror in- 
creased when the figure, slowly moving from the window, reappeared at 
a lower one, as if descending the broken stair, and finally was seen to 
emerge from beneath the stone portal into the interrupted moonlight, and 
appeared—still fixing his lustrous eyes upon them--to be advancing. 
With a general cry of terror, and with a rapidity which only fear could 
give, all rushed towards the opposite entrance, and, nearly falling over 
each other in their eagerness to escape, darted from the castle and made 
the best of their way to the bottom of the hill nor stopped until they had 
regained the cottages. 

After this, the ruins were never visited by night; but occasionally it 
happened that a stranger, coming from a distance, would have to cross the 
lower part of the hill, which the castle crowned, and, if he looked up from 
the marshy lake into which drains all the water from the heights round 
about, and which is one of the most dismal, dreary-looking spots in the 
neighbourhood, he was sure to see, mounting the hill and advancing 
slowly to the chief entrance to the castle, a funeral procession conducting 
a bier covered with a white cloth, and having four tapers at the corners, 
just as in usual on the coffin of a young girl. This would enter the castle 
gate and disappear. 

Others have heard, as they passed under the walls, the sound of weep 
ing and lamenting, and sometimes of a low melancholy singing, and have 
been witnesses to the appearance on the walls of a female figure, as of a 
very young girl, dressed in a robe of green satin strewn with golden flow 
ers, who walks mournfully along uttering sighs and sobs, and occasionally 
singing in a tearful voice, words which no one has been able to compre- 
hend. 

My Breton friend, to whom all the legends of his country were familiar 
finding that I was interested in the account of these apparitions of the 
castle, thus satisfied my longing to know how the belief could have arisen 
of these appearances of monk and lady. 

“T suppose it was to give a gloomier horror to the legend that our friends 
the peasants of Nizon fixed upon‘a monk for their ghost. The fact ie, it 
is a priest who appears, with shaven head and brilliant eyes; one of those 
whom you may meet any day in the parish ; indeed, the real hero of the 
tale filled that very office. You i have observed two names frequent 
ly repeated over the shops, both in the village below and at Pontaven— 
both Naour and Flecher are common hereabouts ; the frst are extremely 
proud of their name, for it proves them to be descendants of the once 
powerful lord of the castle of Rust4fan, in days when lords were people 
who had the command of all the country and all the peasants within theig 
ken. As for Flécher, it was never more illustrious than it is now, yet it 
is connected with the history of these old ruins as much as the other. 

“The peasants of Brittany are very ambitious that their sons should 
enter the charch: it removes them from evil habits and hard labour, it 
gives them education and a certain superiority which every mother wishee 
her child to attain: moreover, in their opinion, it secures them heaven, 
and provides prayers for their kindred, and if the priest should bappen 
to turn out a saint, the whole family ie made immortal in fame. 

“Marie Flécher, a widow with an only son, lived at Pontaven, and, 
every time her pretty little boy Ivan came home from the hills after 
tending the flocks of the farmer who employed him, she sighed to think 
that so promising a child should have no better occupation. As he grew 
older, her regret increased, until at last she became quite unhappy, and 
imparted to her son her desire that he should go toechool at Quimper and 
study to be a priest, finstead of wasting his time in keeping sheep, and 
dancing and flirting with the young girls of the village. * This is not a 
life for you,’ ehe said. ‘I have had a dream, in which the Blessed Virgin 
directed me to dedicate you to ber service: she hates idleness and ignor- 
ance, and you must go to the good father at Quimper, who will give you 
an education for nothing. You will firet become a clerc, then a priest, 
have a salary, be able to keep your poor mother when she can work no 
longer, and pray for the soul of yaur father. 

“* But,’ said San. laughing and caressing her, for he was very gay, ‘I 
don’t want to be either a priest ora monk; I have lost my heart to the 
prettiest girl in the parish.’ 

“Marie started and looked disturbed: ‘This will not do, Ivan,’ she 
said: ‘you are too poor for that. You must leave your sheep and the 
young girle, and come with me to Quimper to learn to be something more 
than a clown, and to gain heaven by becoming a priest. You shall stady, 
and shall be a clerc.’ 

“The most beautiful girls in that part of the country were the daugh- 
ters of the lord of the Castle of Rustéfan, whose name was Naour, and 
whose lady was the grandmother of Ivan Flécher: no one could look at 
anyone else when these young ladies came down on their white ponies to 
the Pardon of Pontaven clattering along the stony street, and dressed in 
green silk, with gold chains round their necks. ey were all handsome ; 
but the youngest, Géneviéve, was far beyond the others, and everybody 
at Pontaven said she was io love with the handsomest young man of the 
village, and he was Ivan Flécher, who was now a clerc, studying for the 


esthood. 

“Jt was at the Pardon of Pontaven that Géneviéve and Ivan met, only 
for a moment, after his absence at the school of Quimper. ‘Ivan,’ said 
the young girl to bim, ‘I have had four lovers who were clercs. and each 
of them has become a priest : the last of them is named Ivan Flécher, and 
he intends to break my heart.’ ’ 

“The young lady rode on, and Ivan did not dare to reply, for it had 
been arranged, without bis consent being asked, that he was to take boly 
orders. On the day when he was to go through the ceremony of being 
received into the church, he passed the vie oot, and there was the 
beautiful Géneviéve sitting at the gates 7 a chalice cloth in 
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thread. She looked up as he passed, and ‘Ivan Fiécher, if you 
ori be advised enggetnt pem receive orders, of all that you 
have eaid to me in former days.’ 





“* Alas! alas!’ sobbed Ivan, ‘I have no power to follow you 
the fetters of Heaven ; 
a priest!’ 

“It was not likely that the father of the beautiful Génevidwe should 
favour their loves. He was therefore extremely glad when be found that 
the handsome young c/ere bad taken orders, and received him in the most 
friendly manner when be came to the castle to beg that he would assistat 
his first mass. The favour was immediately granted with a promise that 
his godmother, the lady Naour, should be the first to putan offering into 
the plate. 

* But on the — when Ivan was to say his first mare, there was a sad 
contaeion in the church; he began it well enough, but faltered in the 
middle of it, and burst into a violent flood of tears, #0 that bis book was 
as if water had flowed over it. A sudden cry was beard in the chureh, 
and a girl with ber hair disbevelled, and with frantic gestures, rushed up 
the aisle, in sight of everyone, and throwing herself on ber knees at the 
feet of the young priest, cried out »— 

“*TIn the name of Heaven, stop! You have killed me!’ 

“ When they lifted her from the pavement, where Ivan Flécher had fal- 
en ina fit, the beautifal Géneviéwe was dead. 

“Ivan, who had sacrificed bis love to the prayers of his mother, re- 
covered after a time, and rose in the church ; but be never smiled again ; 
and the only recreation be ever allowed bimeelf, was to wander about the 
gardens of the castle, where, unknown to ber parents, be had been for- 
merly, before he went to Quimper to study, in the habit of seeing the 
young lady of Naour. He passed most of his time when disengaged from 
his duties, in praying on her tomb. Some years afterwards, he was found 
one mornirg lying there, dead ; embracing the stone which covered ber 
remains, 

“A ballad relating the history of these unfortunate lovers, was com- 
posed in Breton, and is still popular, both in Tréguier and in Cornwall, 
and those who have heard it, do not doubt that the epectres occasionally 
reen among the ruins of the Castle of Rustéfan, are thore of Ivan and 
Géneviéve.” 

I passed some hours of a beautiful moonlight night, after listening to 
this legend, in the scene of the tragedy ; but, except the lustrous eyes of 
a large grey owl, nothing startled me tn the deep shadows of the towers; 
and, except the sighing of the breeze, no sound disturbed the solitade. 


—_ 


Kutperial Parliament. 
GOVERNMENT LEADERSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
House of Commons, Thursday, Feb, 9. 

Mr. CAYLEY moved for a select committee to consider the daties of 
the member leading the Government in that House, and the expediene 
of attaching office and salary thereto, In this motion, which he had 
brought forward, he said, without any communication with the noble 
lord (Jobn Russell), he could be actuated by no possible motive but a 
sense of public duty, and of the duty which the public owed to those who 
served it. He dwelt upon thé severe labour which fell upon the Govern- 
ment leader, whose toils multiplied in proportion to the Inerease of the 
business of the House, and he asked whether it wae reasonable or fair 
that services of this kind, which taxed ro heavily the physical powers, 
and disabled the individual from bolding any public department, should 
be unrewarded. He thought there was no public office which entitled the 
holder to a higher reward, but be only sought for an inquiry into the best 
mode of correcting a manifest anomaly. 

Sir C, WOOD assumed that the object of Mr. Cayley wan to attach a 
salary to an office which did not in fact exist, or of which the duties were 
undetined, The leaderrhip of the House was generally held in conjune- 
tion with some high office of the Government, and it was not consonant 
with constitutional principles to affix a ealary to the discharge of the 
former functions. Heboped the louse would reject the motion, for whieh, 
he thought, no ground had been laid.—Mr, W. WILLIAMS oppored the 
motion, as uncalled for. 

Mr. WALPOLE took occasion to suggest, as a constitutional question, 
that the peculiar and almost unprecedented position of Lord J. Russell as 
the organ of the Government in that house, without any official responsi- 
bility other than that of being a Privy Councillor (which was imperfeet), 
was inconvenient, if the precedent should be followed, since the country 
would be debarred from knowing who were the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, for he could conceive cases in which advice might be given and 
adopted when the real adviser was in the background. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.--If L rise on the present occasion to speak upon 
this subject, Ican aseure the house and the right hon. gentleman who bas 
just spoken. that it is not with reference to anything that personally con- 
cerns myself, I am quite satisfied to abide by the reasons urged by my 
right bon. friend the President of the Board of Control against ihe motion. 
I feel deeply grateful to my hon. friend (Mr, Cayley) for the manner in 
which he bas spoken of me, but I cannot conceive it would be desirable 
to create an office, which is created solely for the purpose that the organ 
of the Government in this bouse should have a salary. I think that an 
office should be created for the purpose of the official duties to be per- 
formed, and that any position consequent upon it, cither in this house or 
the House of Lords, should be connected with official duties, and not that 
the oftice should be created for the purpose of attaching a salary to it, 
(Hear, hear.) 

But the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Walpole) bas laid down certain com 
stitutional doctrines, on which I must beg him te reflect again, and | must 
ask the House to pause before it gives to them an entire assent. He wishes 
to maintain the responsibility of the Ministers of the Crown; but I must 
confess I think that he py restricts that responsibility. No doubt the 
test of the responsibility of Ministers is impeachment. The qaestion of 
the impeachment of Ministers at the present moment dove not so much 
signify as a constitutional question, but still impeachment is the test of 
the reeponsibility of Ministers. No doubt the right hon. gentleman refers 
to the impeachment of Lord Somers with regard to the treaty of ag 
tion, and to the impeacbment of Lord ()xford for the part he took in the 
treaty of Utrecht. Now, Lord Somers beld the office of Lord Chanceller, 
and the impeachment against bim began with the correspondence which 
he held with King William with regard to the advice which the K 
asked from him relative to the poy of partition King William as 
him bis opinion with respect to the policy of the treaty of partition with 
Spain. It is obvious that that advice bad nothing to do with the offiee of 
Lord Chancellor, although the right hon. gentleman may, perhaps, say, 
that Lord Somers had to affix the great seal to it. But that is not a com- 
plete anewer, becanse affixing the great seal to o treaty is a subsequent 
transaction, after the treaty has been entered into. But that objection 
cannot apply to the course taken by Lord Oxford. Lord Oxford beld the 
office of Piest Lord of the Treasury. Now, the transactions with France 
connected with the sarrender of Tournay, and other matters, which were 
made articles of impeachment against Lord Oxford, had nothing to do 
with his conduct at the Treasury ; but in that case, as in the case of Lord 
Somers, those articles of impeachment were founded upon the advice 
which he, being a Privy Councillor, trusted and consulted the Sove- 
reign of the country, bad given to that Sovereign, I hold, therefore, 
that it is not really for the business the Minister transacts in re pogo 
the particular duties of bis office, but it is for any advice w he bas 
given, and which he may be proved, before a committee of this House, or 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, to have given, that he is responsible, 
and for which he suffers the penalties that may ensue from im meant. 
If this is the case, it is quite obvious that, whether a person an of- 
fice totally anconnected with the basiness upon which he is consulted, or 
whether he holds no office whatever, the constitational argument is exact- 
ly the same. Lord Oxford, not being Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs—indeed, not being a Secretary of State at all—had given advice 
with respect to negotiations with France. As Lord , he 
sponsible for that advice, and so he would have been if be had 
office whatever. I remember Lord Lansdowne’s stating 
house, a good many years ago, when the Bishop of London 
ence of His late Majesty George IV., that the--the Bishop of 
Councillor, was responsible for any advice be bad given to 
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mombers of the Cabinet, there was a meeting at the Foreign-oflice coa- 
sisting of himself, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Home Secretary. 
and Lord Joba Russell. He states that those four Ministers arrived at an 
opinion whieh they communicated to her Majesty. Now, supposing the 
advice which we thea gave had been of a natare dangerous to the inde- 
pendence of this country, or that it had rendered us liable to the charge 
of being guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, [ conceive that every 
one of us—the First Lord of the Treasury, the Home Secretary, aod my- 
self—would have been equally responsible with the Foreign Secretary 
for tendering that advice. The right hon. gentleman, I think. would 
hardly make a distinction. He would hardly say that I was entirely ex- 
empt from any ry on account of the advice so tendered. It is 
somewhat remarkable, speaking of this matter, that Mr. Fox, who#poke 
in defence of Lord Ellenborough’s being a member of the Cabinet, is said, 
in the recently published Life of Lord Holland, to bave told Lord Hol- 
land that after a time he would be glad to retire from the F oreiga-oflice, 
whioh he then held; that he would not give up to any man the prospect 
he then thought there was of concluding peace with France, and of abo 
lishing the slave trade, but that be would either take some office of less 
labour, or that very likely be would remain in the Cabinet without any 
office at all. Mr. Fox seems, then, to have contemplated that there might 
be a case in which he might follow that particular course to which the 
right bon. gentleman bad alluded. However, the present case is, as my 
right hon. friend has said, an exceptional case. There is no need to enter 
into the particular reasous which induce me to occupy the position I now 
hold withoat office. The only question is, whetber the right bon. gentle- 
man’s objections are valid? The right bon. gentleman says, in the first 
place, that it might be a precedent for some one coming into the Cabinet 
and being the organ of the Government in this house without vacating 
his seat. Now, whatever the opinion may be with respect to that point, 
I certainly bave not set such a precedent, because I did vacate my seat on 
accepting office, when I was re-elected. The other objection of the right 
hon. gentleman was, that there might be difficulties as to fixing the re- 

bility. {Mr. Walpole here made an observation across the table 
which was inaudible in the gallery.}] Thatisan objection which certainly 
applies to the time of Lord Mansfield ; bat, with the publicity now given 
with regard to everything that takes place, when the evidence of Cabinet 
Council devising certain measures would be #0 easily arrived at, I do not 
think the objection, though applicable to a case occurring 100 years ago, 
is applicable to the present time. I have already said that I do not mean 
to enter into the question with regard to my own particular position. I 
trust that my hon. friend, having heard the opinion of the House, will not 
press his motion; but I quite agree in the doctrine that it is advisable 
that the organ of the Government in this house should, generally speak- 
ing. hold , 

r. CAYLEY, in reply, expressed his opinion that some office, already 
existing, of leas laborious nature than that of a principal Secretary of 
State should be held by the leader of the House of Commons. Under the 
circumstances however, being satisfied with the discussion that had been 
raised, and seeing that the temper of the House was not in favour of con- 
ceding a committee, though he hoped the observations of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Walpole) would not be forgotten, he would beg leave to 
withdraw his motion.-The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE ALLIED FLEETS PUTTING BACK TO THE BOSPHORUS— 
COUNT ORLOFF’S MISSION 
Monday, Feb. 13. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in reply to Mr. Layard, said that Admiral 
Dundas found, when in the Black Sea, that the anchorage was not secure, 
and that the fogs and weather were such, that, if he remained in the Sea 
any length of time, the fleet would have been disabled for the service for 
which it was latended. Lord John admitted that there had been a differ- 
ence of opinion between the English Ambassador and the Admiral at Con- 
stantinople, but that it was upon a professional question. Arrangements 
had, however, been agreed upon between the English and French Am- 
bassadors, as to the course to be taken by the combined fleets, subject, 
however, to the discretion of the Admirals in regard to the safety of the 
fleets. 

With regard to Count Orloff’s mission to Vienna, Lord John said he 
believed his noble friend at the head of the Foreign Office had no reason 
to feel dissatisfied with the results of the Count’s mission to the Emperor 
of Austria. The object of the mission appeared to have been to secure 
the neutrality of Austria, in the event of a war with England and France 
and it was satisfactory to know that the mission had failed. (Cheers.) 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—COMPARISON AND PROPORTION, 


** Comparisons are odorous,” says Mrs. Malaprop, but the present is an 
age of comparisons, You are never permitted to make asimple estimate, 
for while you are grasping one idea you are required to put it side by side 
with another, and pronounce which is the largest, the longest, the heaviest, 
or the most disagreeable. Mention the lives lost in a battle, and you are 
requested to compare it with the mortality caused in a given time and 
place by the smell of foal drains—you are desired to compare the cost of 
a war-steamer with that of five hundred Sunday-schools, and the revenue 
of the church with the duty on tobacco. If you venture to admire the 
view from Windsor Castle, your friend tells you it is nothing to that from 
the Castleat Heidelbarg. Hyde Park, which you think really respectable, 
he aseures you is nothing to the Phoenix Park, while all the arches about 
it could go under the Arc de Triomphe one over another; St. Paul’s of 
course will go into St. Peter's, and all Buckingham Palace stand in the 
Place du Carrousel. Now, we protest against bcing alwayscalled off from 
the simple and natural feelings suggested by a great or striking fact to 
perform what, after all, is a mere process of subtraction. Your friend is 
a very tall gentleman, even though he is half a head shorter than the last 
Spanish giant, and it is really and absolutely a very unpleasant thing to 
lose every farthing you have in the world, even though you are fortanate- 
ly spared your wife and children, and have not, like Job, the further ag- 
gravation of a scorbutic complaint. Now, why may we not be permitted 
to deplore ia a simple, straightforward, and practical manner, the great 
number of railway accidents? We entirely agree with what Lord Mon- 
teagle said on this point last night :— 

“ As for the excuses and the apologies which were offered by the com- 

anies for these accidents, he attached no importance whatever to them. 


hey were asked to compare the number of accidents with the number of 


persons that travelied,and they were told that the proportion was so small 
that they would pass the question by with indifference. He could in no 
way recognize such a doctrine ; for he contended, that so long as any ac- 
4 cldent occurred which it was in the power of wise legislation or proper 
administration to avert, they would not be discharging their duty if they 
did not inquire into it. (Hear, bear.) It was not in proportion between 
persons travelling and persons injured which they bad to look to, but 
the damage of life and limb which was actually produced by these ac- 
cidents.” : 
You have only to suppose yourself the sufferer, and then you will see 
the value of comparisons. You lose all yourfront teeth by being run into 
a coal train; #0 an attempt is made to reconcile you to toothlessness by 
the proof that the average loss of teeth is one to a million, and that quite 
as many are lost annually at cricket or by the use of bad toothpowder 
Every bone in your body is broken, and you are told that the average of 
compound fractures is not equal to that annually caused by hunting. A 
lady is rolled down an embankment, and never quite gets over the shock, 
and she is told there are few women without some such permanent ner- 
vous impression. Were an excursion train to go into the sea with 500 
— and never be fished up again, we should be reminded of the 
oss of the T'aylewr. But what if shipwrecks and collisions at sea are 
counted by hundreds, and the number of lives lost by thousands? When 
@ man settles himself in a first-class carriage in Euston-square station, 
with a morning paper on his knee, and his railway wrapper round his feet, 
he does not compare himself to an emigrant who has paid his £5 10s. for 
a passage to New York. Tandems are dangerous, dogcarts are not safe, 
and even pony carriages meet with their own share of accidents,—but all 
this matters nothing to you, whoare on the rail perbaps every day of your 
life, and imagine that you are using a perfect means of conveyance. You 
may as well compare the errors of a watch with the mistakes men used to 
make when they reckoned time by the length of a mountain shadow, as 
measure the feats of a locomotive with those of feeble boreseflesh. Every 
man now travels much more than he used to do, spends more time and 
money in it, makes it stand in the stead of many other luxuries, and reck- 
ons u ing a considerable proportion of his earthly existence on the 
rail. It is mighty little consolation for him to be told that he will saffer 
a less amount of fractures, abrasions, bumps, bruises, shocks, and distig- 
urements, in proportion to his mileage, than if he had travelled as bagmen 
did thirty years ago, on horseback or ina gig. The railway is a mechani- 
cal system, and admits of a daily approximation to perfect regularity and 
safety. Every day the defects in the material organization can be better 
ascertained, and, as every day adds to the experience, so it should add to 
the caution and judgment of the managers. 

The returns, of the last cf which a short summary appeared in our pa- 


per yesterday, only report a portion of the mischief. It is not every gen- 
tleman or every lady who gives the railway officers an account of all the 
bruises received after a collision—every ancle sprained, every tooth 
loosened, the latent injury to the spine, which time too surely develops, 
and the shock to the nerves, which ever after exerts a real though hardly 
assignable influence over the character. During the first half of last year 
we are told that 10 passengers and 39 servants of companies and contrac- 
tors were killed from causes beyond their own control; but that 114 pas- 
sengers, besides 43 servants, were injured from such causes. Anybody 
who will reckon up the injuries received by his own acquaintances will 
see that 114 cannot inclade all the injaries received by forty million pas- 
sengers in balfa-year. But, be such injuries few or many compared with 
the total number of passengers, or compared with the casualties in ships, 
coalpits, and other dangerous places, it is the plain duty of the Legisla- 
ture to see that such companies as those of our railways shall do their 
work as perfectly as possible. When people are so absolutely in the 
power of the companies that they cannot call their lives their own from 
the moment they have started on their journey, a small amount of acci- 
dent tells with a serious effect on the imagination. What we bave to aim 
at, therefore, is that there shall be no accidents at all ; no collisions, no 
worn-out boilers, no faulty axletrees, no ill-welded tires, no uneven rails 
and insufficient ballast, no slips from the cutting or down the embank- 
ment. There need be none of these things. It is only a question of care 
and of money, aad Parliament can easily compel the application of both. 
It may also fairly interfere to secure that the public shall have every ad- 
vantage of this great invention of the age. The companies have a mono- 
poly, for it is nonsense to talk of competition, and Parliament has as 
mueb right to compel companies to work their monopoly for the goneral 
good as it has to assume the absolute disposal of our harbours of refuge 
or of the channel of the Thames. The simple fact that there are many 
more railway accidents in the United States than in this country shows 
bow mach depends on care, for where there is a difference it must arise 
from definite causes, and in this instance the only difference can be in the 
superintendence, material, and roadway. We ought, of course, to have 
fewer accidents than they have in the United States, for we have paid, 
and are still paying, much more money for our railways ; indeed, having 
most of the railways themselves so good, it is all the more lamentable 
that we should still have so many accidents.— Times, Feb. 8. 





THE GREAT DERBY BRIBERY CASE. 


Ia the Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster on the 9th ult., this cele- 
brated case came up before Lord Campbell and a Special Jury. The fol- 
ronan wth of “The Queen y. Beresford and others,’ shows that the 
prosecution all ended in smoke. 

This was an indictment.charging Major Beresford and 10 others with 
conspiring to corrupt and bribe the electors of the borough of Derby at 
the last election, which took place on the 7th of July, 1852.—Mr. Edwin 
James, Q.C., Mr. Slade, Q.C.,and Mr. Allan Gordon appeared for the pro- 
secution; Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Whately, Q.C., and Mr. Bodkin, appeared 
for Major Beresford ; and Sir F. Kelly and Mr. Lush for the other defen- 
dants. 

Mr. Allan Gordon having opened the pleadings, and stated the nature 
of the charge against the defendants, Mr. James said, this indictment 
arose out of certain transactions which had taken place at the Derby elec- 
tion in the month of July, 1852. At that election, and on the polling 
day, a person named Morgan was found in a room at the County Tavern 
in the act of distributing money to the electors of the borough. That 
transaction had undergone more than one investigation. It had been 
twice submitted to the consideration of select committees of the House of 
Commons, and by means of their reports the facts of this case had become 
publicly known. It had been alleged by the Conservative interest at 
Derby that those proceedings arose out of a conspiracy formed by those 
who had espoused the Liberal cause ; but, however idle and ridiculous 
that charge was, it was necessary that the present indictments should be 
preferred in order to set that matter right. But now, inasmuch as it was 
believed that the exposure which had already taken place would prevent 
the recurrence of such proceedings at Derby, and those who had made 
the charge that the Liberal party had entered into the conspiracy alleged 
had withdrawn the charge, it was not his (Mr. James’) intention, on the 
part of the prosecution, to offer any evidence in support of the present in- 
dictment. 

Lord Campbell said, that as no evidence was offered on the part of 
the prosecution, it was the duty of the jury to say the defendants were not 
guilty. 

A verdict of Vol Guilty was accordingly taken. 

Sir F. Thesiger then rose, and said, he could not allow this prosecution 
to pass off and thus end, without publicly, aud in the most unequivocal 
language, declaring that the course pursued by the prosecution had not 
been the result of any arrrangement on the part of Mr. Beresford, or any 
one on his behalf. It was only justice to him (Mr. Beresford) and to him- 
self (Sir F. Thesiger), as Mr. Beresford’s advocate and friend, to say, that 
no consideration on earth would have moved him to consent to a com- 
promise of this charge against him. He (Mr. Beresford) attended here 
this day, under circumstances of great pain, having for that purpose, risen 
from a bed of sickness, to which he had been confined by a serious accident. 
He had come into court and claimed an inquiry into the charge made 
against him, confident of the result, before an honest and impartial tribu- 
nal, After this charge had been impending over his head for many anx- 
ious months, he was for the first time yesterday informed by a communi- 
cation made to his attorney that it was not the intention of the prosecu- 
tors to offer any evidence against him. He had no expectation of this 
sudden change of purpose, and was ignorant of the reason for it. He (Sir 
F. Thesiger) was bound on his (Mr. Beresford’s) behalf to say that he had 
done what he could to force this inquiry forward, and the very record had 
been brought here by him for the purpose of this inquiry. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) was bound to say that an application had been made on the 
part of the prosecutors, before the meeting of Parliament, to delay the 
trial, upon the ground that it would be necessary to produce before the 
jury documents which could not be so produced without the leave of the 
House of Commons. The House had now met, and he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
bad ascertained, upon inquiry, that no attempt had been made to obtain 
those documents, It had not been suggested that the witnesses were not 
forthcoming, and if any ground could be laid to show that any witnesses 
were kept out of the way-- ‘ 

Lord Campbell said there was no suggestion of the kind. 

Sir F. Thesiger.—If there were any suggestions of that sort made, 
he (Sir F. Thesiger) was sure his Lordship would not allow justice to be 
defeated in such a way. He (Sir F. Thesiger) had thought it right to give 
this explanation, for, if any suspicion were entertained on the part of the 
public that Mr. Beresford had attempted to stifle the inquiry, his present 
acquital would be a reproach instead of a benefit. He was now entitled 
to say that, having challenged his accusers in a court of justice, he might 
have intrusted his character safely in the hands of ajury, in the confidence 
that they would put an end to those cruel accusations under which he had 
so long laboured. 

Mr. James said, that no compromise, direct or indirect, had been 
entered into. 

Lord Campbell said, he was bound to say that, but for these assurances, 
there might have been a suspicion in the public miod that some corrupt 
compromise had been made; but that suspicion had now been repelled. 
He (Lord Campbell) was also bound tosay, that Mr. Beresford had repelled 
the charge made against him, and had brought the case on for trial, 
ee now it must be considered that there was no evidence to support the 
charge. 
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A HORSE CASE. 
Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, Feb. 6, before Mr. Justice 
Talfourd. : 
This was an action brought on the warranty of a horse, which was al- 
leged to be unsound, to which the defendant pleaded no warranty, und 
that the horse was sound. 


ham-hill, and the defendant is a merchant io the city, having a hunting- 
box at Market Harborough. On the 18th of May last the plaintiff and 
defendant were dining together at the Parthenon Club, when the plaintiif 
heard the defendant say, that he was going to sell some of his horses at 
Tattersall’s, and that one horse, called “ California,” would ruit the plain- 
tiff, and according to the plaintiff's evidence he said this horse was per- 
fectly sound. Afterwards, on Sunday, the 29th of May, the plaintiff and 
defendant met at Tattersall’s stables, and the plaintiff then examined the 
defendant's horses, and said, if he had not so many horses in his stable, be 
would certainly bay “ California ;” be was the only horse in defendant's 
stad that could carry the plaintiff “ over the vale,” meaning the Vale of 
Aylesbury. He went into the stable to examine bim, and, according to 
the plaintiff's evidence, the defendant said to him he had got nothing to 
look at, for the horse was perfectly sound in every respect, to which the 








plaintiff answered, “ If you say that, I am perfectly satisfied.” The plaia- 


The plaintiff, it appeared, is a stock-broker in the city, residing at Bal- | 


tiff bought him at the auction next day, without any further warranty, 
under the auctioneer’s ordinary rules, for £294. Subsequently, at a din- 
ner at a mutual friend’s, Mr. Alloutt’s, the defendant backed “ Califor- 
nia” for £50, to run a three-mile course over the odeatey with gentlemen 
riders, to carry 11 stone, and Mr. Allnut to choose the ground, and the 
horse was sent to a Mr. Baker’s stables totrain. There it was discovered 
that the borse was unsound, and that he bad a slight enlargement in the 
suspensory ligament of his near fore foot, and be was taken from the 
trainer’s and sent back to Tattersall’s, the plaintiff demanding a return 
of his money under the warranty. ¢The defendant denied the warranty 

and the question was submitted to the arbitration of Mr. Allnutt, who de’ 
cided against the defendant. This decision was, however, not abided by- 
and the question was submitted to the arbitration of Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Mortimer, who appointed the Hon. Robert Grimstone as umpire, and he 
decided that, the horse having been sold at public auction without war- 
ranty, there was no warranty. The plaintiff, however, would not abide 
by this decision. In support of the plaintiff’s case, three veterinary sur- 
geons were called, who stated the horse to be unsound in the euspensory 
ligament of the near fore leg, visible to the eye and touch, and one of 
them said he was spavined in one of his bind legs. 

For the defence, the defendant swore that in his conversations with the 
plaintiff he had never warranted the horse to be sound, but he said at the 
Panthenon Club the horse was sound to the best of bis belief. He had 
given a large price for him, and had hunted him two seasons, and he be- 
lieved him to be perfectly sound. At Tattersall’s all he eaid to the plaia- 
tiff when he saw him in the stables examining the horse, was, “ Halloa, 
you are trying to find out the screws ; that’sright ; [don’t think you will 
succeed.” His groom swore the horse was perfectly sound when sold, and 
three veterinary surgeons—oue, Professor Spooner, of the Veterinary 
College, swore they bad examined the horse after his return and had tried 
him in every way, and they declared him to be perfectly sound. The 
horse was subsequently bought for 145 guineas by Mr. Hall, solicitor of 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn, and had by him been hunted this season, and 
he was, in his judgment, perfectly sound, and a very valuable horse. 

The learned Counsel for the’ defendant submitted that the representa- 
tion made before the sale to the plaintiff did not amount to a warranty, 
the sale being afterwards by public auction without warranty.—His Lord- 
ship reserved this point, giving the defendant leave to move to enter a 
nonsuit.-His Lordship then summed up, directing the jury that, if in 
their opinion there was an unqualified representation by the defendant to 
the plaintiff that the horse was sound, with a view to the plaintiff's sub- 
sequently bidding for the horse, they must find their verdict for the plain- 
tiff on the warranty ; and they must also say, on the conflicting evidence, 
whether the horse was sound at the time of the sale or not. 

The Jury, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the plaintiff on 
both points submitted to them—Damages, £142. 
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BULWER LYTTON AMONGST THE SCOTCH. 


The earnest reception given the other day to Sir Edward Lytton by the 
literary and scientific men of Edinburgh is not to be passed in this journal 
without a word of comment. English writers owe to the Scotch on such 
an occasion, as well as to their countrymen thus justly distinguished, 
something at least of cordial recognition and good will. 

In the four societies formed by the members of the Edinburgh University, 
the Dialectic, Diagnostic, Scots Law, and Hunterian Medical,—appear to 
be enrolled, each in his own kindred institution, most of the Scottish men 
of letters. These societies, however, have lately become so far united, 
that, while each retains its constitution and cultivates its special depart- 
ment of knowledge, all agree to rank as sections only of a perfect whole ; 
and that whole itself they purpose now to represent, by associating them- 
selves for general purposes into a single body, with a common secreta 
and a common president. This president was lately to be chosen. He 
was to be elevated to his rank by the united voices of the scientific men, 
the metaphysicians, the scholars, the orators, the poets, and all other stu- 
dents and men of letters in the modern Athens, as represented by the 
members of its university. And who does not feel that the choice has 
fallen justly on a writer whom almost every man among the electors, 
working in his own separate departmentof knowledge, has reason to look 
upon as one of its peculiar ornaments? Of no other public man in Eng- 
land could so much be said. 

As president, then, over a body intended to represent the union of many 
studies, most happy was the selection of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
man beyond all others in our time who has proved himself able to assert 
such a union in the wealth and variety of his powers. The choice 
thus wisely made, the compact between the associated bodies and their 
newly-constituted president appears to have been entered into with a de 
lightful heartiness on both sides. Sir Edward gratified the men of Edin- 
burgh with an address of wonderful brilliancy, passing over a wide range 
of subjects, adorning each in succession with scholarly beauty, and giving 
to topics the most familiar the force and interest of fresh convictions. We 
have seldom read a speech more perfectly adapted to its design, or more 
deserving of the entbusiam tbat greeted it. 

There was a dinner to Sir Edward afterwards, when enthusiasm rose to 
even higher pitch as he enlarged on all that Scotchmen had done for liter- 
ature ; and if any of the entertainers momentarily remembered a time 
when the genius of their eloquent guest might have met less quick and cor- 
dial recognition from that particular audience, it would doubtless be only 
to redouble the eager shouts which welcomed his good natured tribute to 
“ the vivid, the accurate, the philosophic Alison.” 

We touch on tender ground, but we do not mean to imply that this part 
of the after-dinner speech had nothing in it bu¢ goodnature. Sir Edward 
spoke his personal conviction, no doubt. His strong band now helps to 
bear the weight of an extremely heavy cause, and that was no great weight 
to lay upon it in addition. No wonder his hearers should be vehement in 
cheering. How it has been with them of old we will forbear to ask. 

** Hem : sic volo 
Te ferre honeste, ut ego fero, ut placeas mihi.” 

Let it be enough for us, grieving over the liberal champion we have 
lost from our ranks, not to doubt the “honeste.” Let us even cherish 
the conviction that such a loss may not be in reality altogether what it 
seems. From Edinburgh, for example, Sir Edward went to Leeds, and, 
in a very masterly practical speech delivered at the Mechanics’ Instita- 
tion there, took up a burden somewhat different from that which the phi- 
losophic and accurate and vivid Sir Archibald is used or want to carry. 

“In Spain, you pass through valleys of the richest soi) ; the corn where 
it is lazily sown withers as it stands; you ask why? and are told it is no 
use to cut it down ; there are no markets, and no roads. In Italy the arts 
languish, literature is stifled, men’s minds are divided between the most 
lifeless infidelity and the most abject superstition. In Tuscany, which 
gave to modern Europe the earliest lessons in literature and freedom, why 
the very shape of your hat might condemn you to the Austrian sabre ; 
and the royal representative of the learned Medici thinks heaven and 
earth are coming together if an English gentlewoman drops a Bible in the 
cottage of the poor (bear, hear) ; while on the borders of the civilised 
world, happily as yet divided from us by the barriers of nature, the Em- 
peror of All the Russias rales over barbarous millions, and shocks alike 
the civilisation and religion of this century by affecting the zeal of the 
crusader to disguise the ambition of the bandit. (Chters.) Out of all 
Europe there are only three great races who are in the full vigour of pro- 
gressive life. The great Germanic race, in which is included the kindred 
populations of the Baltic, such as Sweden and Norway, and the popula- 
tions, also kindred, of Belgium and Holland ; the people of France, and 
the people of Great Britain.” 

Heartily do we join in the cheering of the men of Leeds at eloquence 
like this. 

“In Great Britain school education is far less advanced than it is in 
Germany ; and we are told—but I doubt whether we are told correctly— 
that the school education of Great Britain is inferior, as regards reading 
and writing, to that of France. And yet I don’t know if I shall not startle 
you when I state that all the ends of a sound national education are even 
now far more efficaciously attained in England than they are either in 
Germany or France. (Hear, hear.) The ancient Athenians were the 
most intelligent community the world ever saw, and yet there were few 
of those who had conquered the Persians, or gazed on the Parthenon, or 
listened to Pericles, or applauded the works of Aixchylus and Sophocles, 
who knew how to write or read. What was it that taught them to be 
aspiring yet practical, to be valiant yet humane? Why, that which 
teaches the Eoglishman—the talk and the habits of every-day life, the 
custom of self-government, the consciousness of liberty, and the electrical 
transit of stirring ideas, that comes from the common interest in publie 
affairs (applause); the constant intercourse between man and man, that 
frank publicity of opinion, that sympathy of united numbers which cries 
to the multitude, even to the unlettered multitude, every more useful and 
vivid thought which genias or study originates in the few. (Applause.) 
It is all this which teaches the Englishman, and gives to our prople their 
superiority, in the real enlightenment of their common ideas and the mas 
culine energy with which they carry their ideas into practice. (Loud 





applause.) We must judge of the instruction of a people as we do of the 
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jntellect of a man—by the fruit it displays. The people of these realms 
exhibit an intellectual power not yet found in those whom State policy 
may more instruct as children, but whom civil authorities less nerve and 
discipline as men.”’ (Hear, bear, and cheers.) 

No, we shall not surrender Sir Edward w the camp of the Tories. He 
is too good a thinker, too much of a philosopber for that. If he calls him- 
self “‘ conservative” in the flesh, he remains liberal in the bone. Yet why 
do we speak of politics at all? The celebration ag Edinburgh was in 
reality a noble one, scholars of all parties assembliig to do honour to a 
man of extraordinary genius, and doing this right thing in the right way. 
It is for us only to applaud it heartily.— Examiner. 


HUNTING THE CAYMAN. 


An animal so formidable in size as the one we were in search of could 
net hide himself very easily, and soon we beheld him on the surface of 
the river, lashing the water with his long tail, snapping and clattering 
with his jaws, and endeavouring to get at those who disturbed him in his 
retreat. A universal shout of joy greeted his appearance. The indians 
in the pirogues hurled their lances at him, whilst we, upon either shore of 
the lake, fired a volley. The bullets rebounded from the monster's scales, 
which they were unable to penetrate ; the keener lances made their way 
between the scales, and entered into the cayman’s body some eight or 
ten inches. Thereupon he disappeared, swimming with incredible rapidi- 
ty, and reached the first net. The resistance itfopposedjturned him back ; 
he re-ascended the river, and again appeared on the top of the water. 
This violent movement broke the staves of the lances which the Indians 
had stuck into him, and the iron alone remained in the wounds. Each 
time that he appeared the firing re-commenced, and fresh lances were 

lunged into his enormous body. Perceiving, however, how ineffectual 

re-arms were to pierce his cuirass of invulnerable scales, I excited him 
by my shouts and gestures, and when he came to the edge of the water, 
opening his enormous jaws all ready to devour me, I approached the muz- 
ze of my gun to within a few inches, and fired both barrels, in the hope 
that the bullets would find something softer than scales in the interior of 
that formidable cavern, and that they would penetrate to his brain. All 
was futile. The jaws closed with a terrible noise, seizing only the fire and 
emoke that issued from my gun, and the balls flattened against his bones 
without injuring them. The animal, which had now become furious, made 
inconceivable efforts to seize one of his enemies ; his strength seemed to 
increase, rather than to diminish, whilst our resources were nearly exhaus- 
ted. Almost all our lances were sticking in his body, and our ammuni- 
tion drew to an end. 

The fight had lasted more than six hours, without - result that could 
make us hope for its s y termination, when an Indian struck the cay- 
man, whilst at the bottom of the water, with a lance of unusual strength 
and size. Another Indian, at his comrade’s request, struck two vigorous 
blows with a mace upon the butt-end of the lance. The iron entered deep 
into the animal’s body, and immediately, with a movement as swift as 
lightning, he darted towards the nets and disappeared. The lance pole, 
detached from the iron head, returned to the surface of the water. For 
some.tminutes we waited in vain for the monster’s re-appearance. We 
thought that his last effort had enabled him to reach the lake, and that 
our chase would result fruitlessly. We hauled in the first net, a large 
hole in which convinced us that our stpposition was cortect. The second 
net was in the same condition as the first. Disheartened by our failure, 
we were hauling in the third, when we felt a strong resistance. Several 
of the Indians began to drag it towards the bank, and presently, to our 
great joy, we saw the cayman on the surface of the water. He was expir- 
ing. e threw over him several lassos of strong cords, and when he was 
well secured, we drew him to land. It was no easy matter to haul him up 
on the bank. The strength of forty Indians hardly sufficed. When at 
last we had got him completely out of the water, and had him before our 
eyes, we stood stupified with astonishment, for it was a very different 
thing to see his body thus and to see him swimming, when he was fight- 
ing against us. Mr. Russell, a very competent person, was charged with 
his measurement. From the extremity of his nostrils to the tip of his 
tail he was found to be twenty-seven feet long, and his circumference was 
eleven feet, measured under the armpits. His | was much more volu- 
minous, but we thought it unnecessary to measure him there, judging that 
the horse upon which he had breakfasted must considerably have increas- 
ed his bulk.—La Gironidre’s Twenty Years in the Philippines. 
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A Lear rrom “Luoyp’s List.”’—A list of casualties to British ship- 
ping has been compiled from Lioyd’s List, and laid before Parliament in 
a blue book. We find that during the last four years there happened at 
sea 12,363 disasters, varying in magnitude from a total shipwreck to a 
slight collision. Some of these items are very striking. Thus, the single 
item that * The Honest Endeavour sailed from Hull, Nova Scotia bound, 
and had not been heard of for three years,” fails to arrest the attention so 
forcibly as when one is startled with the astonishing intelligence that 204 
ships and their crews departed from our various ports within the four years 
alluded to, and not one of them was ever heard of again. 

ANALYSIS OF THE 12,363 CASUALTIES REPORTED TO LLOYD'S FOR THE FOUR 
YEARS ENDING 1850. Canvas. 
Driven ashore by stress of weather—vessels and cargoes partially or to- 

tally lost...... ia i 
Collision—vessels obliged to ra 
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Abandoned, waterlogged, dismasted, on fire—crew taking to boats..... 
Sailed and never heard of again ......... oiteols hate oa eS 
Burnt by accident ............. 

Damaged by ice . 
Burnt ”y cargoes igniting—coals, 11; 
Strack by lightning and damaged ............... ti 
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Plundered by pirates and destroyed ....... et A ee 
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One consoling fact in this terrible chronicle is, that but few accidents 
have occurred to ships ably manned and commanded ; out of the 12,000 
and odd casualties, only 64 are recorded against ships of 700 tons and up- 
wards. This is not merely in consequence of their size, but simply be- 
cause in most large vessels greater care is shown in the selection of acrew 
and in the appointment of acompetent commander. Nearly all the losses 
have been sustained by vessels ranging from 90 to 500 tons, because these 
are the description of craft most likely to be sailed economically !—are 
often weak-handed, and liable to be commanded by mien possessing few re- 
commendations for filling the office of captain, except being part owner.— 
London paper. 
An opp Srscu.ation.—A gentleman—Mr. Harrington—has revived, in 
a lecture which he has been delivering, the discussion as to the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his expedition, insisting that the compass needle indi- 
cates that large quantities of electricity are continually travelling towards 
the poles ; that, being condensed, combustion ensues there ; and that they 
are the two hottest portions of the globe. He maintains that this is indi- 
cated by the loud cracking noises heard in those regions, and the aurora 
borealis, as well as by a current of water from the north. He insists that 
there mast be a temperate climate between the ice-bound quarter and the 
fire at the pole, and that it is said that animals in the polar regions mi- 
ate to the north daring the winter. He contends that Sir Joba Frank- 
in may be in a genial climate, but that without fuel andsteam he may be 
unable to retura, on account of a constant wind rushing towards the pole 
to feed the fire—London Times! 








A Larce Diamonp.—One of the largest diamonds known was deposit- 
ed recently at the Bank of England by a London house, to whom it was 
consigned from Rio Janeiro. Its weight is 264 carats, and its estimated 
value according to the scale, £280,000. It is said to be of the finest 
water, and without flaw, and was foand by a negro siave, who received 
his freedom as a reward. 

Raitway Acctpexts ny Great Brrrats.—The return of railway acei- 
dents bas been made up for the first half of the year 1853. The number 
of passengers during the last half-year was 45,080,316, and 24 of them 
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were killed and 121 injured, 14 of the deaths and 7 of the cases of injary 
being caused by the parties’ own misconduct or want of caution. Inclu- 
ding servants of the companies, trespassers, contractors’ men, and one su- 
icide, 148 persons were killed and 191 injured. There were 14 collisions, 
in which 5 passengers were killed and 82 injured, 9 passenger trains got 
off the rails, and 3 passengers were killed and 27 injured; in four cases 
the axle or a wheel of a passenger train engine broke and two passengers 
were injured ; in two cases an axle or wheel 





Paruiamentary Cuanors.—The following election returns bave been 
officially announced : Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., for the University of Ox- 
ford, in place of Sir Robert Harry Inglis ; Lt. Col. Herbert, brother of the 
Earl of Powis, for Ludlow, in place of Robert Clive, Esq., who has retired, 
and been elected for the Southern Division of Shropshire, in place of R. 
H. Clive, Esq., deceased.—Lord Charles Wellesley, M.P. for Windsor, has 
intimated that he is about to resign his seat, on the ground of ill health. 
It is understood that his lordsbip’s eyesight is seriously affected, and that 
it has been deemed desirable that he should undergo an operation for ca- 
taract. 
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Since our last issue, advices from Liverpool to the 14th ult. have come 
to hand ; and they do but confirm previous uccounts of the vigorous pre- 
parations made and making, by the French and British governments, for 
active interference in the Eastern question. Facts, connected with the 
armaments that are on foot, begin to mingle ia the journals with those 
never-ceasing rumours that gather round all public affairs, past, present, 
or to come. And so, a few items must be set down in our summary of 
passing events ; though to pick out only trust-worthy information be still 
a difficult matter. ; 

Ten thousand British troops are by this time on their way to the Medi- 
terranean, the government having chartered thirteen large steamers for 
their conveyance, including our old acquaintances the \iagara and 
Cambria of the Cunard line, and the leviathan Himalaya recently de- 
scribed in these columns. It is needless to repeat that this force is intend- 
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broke, and three passengers were injured. . ri 


| thing therefore can be more likely, than that Nicholas has been again per- 
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| the less idle because they are based in truth—we note that, by latest ee 
counts, his Imperial Majesty the Czar is reported to be on the sick-list, 
and as having been invisible to his loving subjects of St. Petersburg 
| daring a period of ten or twelve days, Thereupon some close observers 
_ of foreign manners and customs call to mind that sickness is often feigned 
_ by the Autocrat, when he desires to visit incognito some distant portion 
of his vast dominions, or to confer with some ofhis brother-monarehs. No- 


sonally endeavouring to mould the will of the young Emperor of Austria 
to his purposes; unless he has perchance been reconnoitring the neigh- 
bourhood of Kalefat, or inspecting the fortifications of Sebastopol. His 
speed in travelling is incredible, and regardless of man-flesh or horse- 
flesh. Restleasness devours him. He may well be anxious respecting his 
alliances and his ships; for even Lord John Russell had sufficient pluck, 
to tell the House of Commons, on the 13th ult., that Count Orloff’s mie 
sion had failed, and that he himself was glad of it, which was a large ad- 
mission for a colleague of Lord Aberdeen ; whilst Nicholas knows well 
enough that, if matters are pushed to extremes, his fleet in the Buxine 
will fare badly. And so, let us leave him, until we have further news, 
whilst we add two or three words touching the seat of war. 

Last week, in speaking of the uneasy sensation created in Constantl- 
nople by the retarn of the British and French Admirals to their anchorage 
in the Bosphorus, we defended the course that they adopted. By the 
latest record of Parliementary proceedings, given elsewhere, it will be 
observed that the ground we then took is precisely that taken by Lord 
Jobn Russell in their defence. Mr. Layard is a first-rate excavator of 
Assyrian winged-bulls : but he is scarcely up to the management of a fleet 
during the winter season in the Black Sea. When Lord de Redoliffe will 
really unmuzzle their guns, we have no doubt that the Admirals will give 
a good account of themselves. In the meantime bis flying into a pet with 
them, as reported, because they acted prudently when there was no call 
for risk, is just a piece of absurdity.—With respect to the second mission, 
also reported, of H. M. steamer Retribution to Sebastopol, we have now 
to correct a double error; and should have many to apologise for, if we 
copied half that comes before us. The steamer sent was the Pury; the 
port to be looked-into was Odessa. This city is the commercial capital 
of Russia in the Eaxine, as Sebastopol is its stronghold. Unfortunately, 
the approach to Odessa was forbidden. The Fury was warned off—by 
ice—and rejoined the fleet. 

Of the fighting along the Danube, we can keep no register, unless ae- 
tions be on a large scale or of decisive character. That some such will soon 
be chronicled, appears to be the general expectation. The Russians are 
investing Kalefat with a force sixty thousand strong, and additions may at 
any time be made. There is therefore some fear that serious reverses may 
overtake the gallant Omer Pasha, from disparity of numbers, notwith- 





ed to co-operate with a much more numerous body of French troops; but 
the precise arrangements, and even their exact destination, are not gener- 
ally known. A French fleet, however, sailed from Brest, on the 6th ult., 
for Algeria, for the purpose, it is supposed, of taking on board large drafts 
from that redoubtable army of Africa which comprises the best soldiers in 
the French service. Even making due allowance for the masses of troops 
that can be poured down by the Ozar into the Danubian Principalities, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that an Anglo-Gallic army of 80,000 men, 
or thereabouts, uniting with Omer Pasha, can clear the invaded provinces. 
Whethethey will be thus employed at once, or whether they will be en- 
camped asa guard over Constantinople, waiting the course of events, 
time must show. All statements on this point, that we have so far seen, 
are mere guesses. 

Neither is it officially announced, to whom is entrusted the high honour 
of commanding the British regiments detailed for the work in hand. Re- 
port names Lord Raglan, the Master General of the Ordnance, an old 
Peninsular campaigner, and an officer of merit as well as experience. 
Under him the same doubtfal authority talks of Sir De Lacy Evans who 
is a Parliamentary and Spanish Legion celebrity, of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and of the Earl of Cardigan. The two latter are untried men ; 
but both are devoted to their profession. The Duke is said moreover to 
have shown much military aptitude ; and !f the Karl has acquired an un- 
enviable notoriety for his domineering conduct toward, his officers, his 
regiment, the Eleventh Hussars, is quoted as a model of discipline. The 
truth is that the gentlemen of England must come out brillantly on this 
occasion, for there is nothing now done in a corner. But we have no mie- 
givings. We only wish, if some of our crack cavalry fellows are to go 
into action, side by side with the Turks and front to front with the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, that they may be permitted to shorten their stirrups and 
sharpen their swords, before they commence the strife. Readers who have 
noticed certain extracts, published of late in this journal, on the subject 
of cavalry tactics, will be at no loss to comprehend our meaning.—We 
forbear filling our brief space with such details of the intended movements 
as we find in unauthorized print ; it is enough to say that a detachment of 
the Guards is included in the expeditionary force. We shall presently 
have the paticulars in due form. Unusual activity prevails ia every 
branch of the service. 

But the eye of England, and we believe also that of the civilized world, 
is turned with more wonder and interest towards our naval arsenals, 
wherein the organization of what is called a “ Baltic fleet”’ proceeds with 
unexampled rapidity. Ship after ship—screw-steamers of heavy arma- 
ment—is launched, fitted, commissioned, and manned ; so that by this 
time there is assembled at Spithead a squadron of overwhelming power, 
ready to seal up the only gates through which Russia can assail us from 
her Northern ports. It is no less unexpected than gratifying, that volun- 
teer seamen come forward go readily ; although the urgency of the case is 
such, that even the out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, under sixty 
years of age, have been eummoned by the Admiralty to show themselves, 
in the belief that not a few of the old sea-dogs may yet lend a band in 
serving a gun. A pretty fair eample of the war-spirit abroad may be 
found in the fact, that if matters proceed to extremities, her Majesty the 
Queen bas expressed her desire to dispense with the services of ber yacht 
during the ensuing season, so that 4 hundred picked sailors may be turned 
over to a fighting-ship.—The public voice still calls on Sir Charles Napier 
to lead the North-Sea squadron. Rear-Admiral Corry with his fine divi- 
sion will be of the party ; and in the appointment of Rear-Admiral Chade, 
we are glad to recognise a due regard to modern naval tactics. This 
last-named officer, who has only just obtained bis flag, was for a long time 
in command of the Excellent, gannery-sbip, stationed at Portsmouth, 
wherein our young officers have been put through a most useful system of 
training.—But as with the land expedition, so with the naval—much must 
be left to conjecture. Indeed, the somewhat uncertain position of Sweden 
and Denmark, and evea of Prussia, in regard to the threatened conflict 
and their alliance or neutrality, must give rise to partial embarrasements. 
On these it is not needful to dilate. 

And if it be asked, how stands the whole question, between Russia and 
the allied powers, it might still be difficult to anewer. That France and 
Great Britain will not now recede, may be looked upon as beyond doubt. 
But the case is otherwise with the cause of all this strife; and ite proba- 
bilities may be just as well balanced by any reader, ordinarily posted up 
in the politics of the day, as by the writer who pretends to review them. 





Passing by, then, the usual and wearisome stories of negotiations and 
notes—circulating from one gossip or one newspaper to auvther, and none 


standing the many advantages already reaped by his own admirable tae- 
tics, backed by the discipline and hardihood of his troops.—-But enough 
of this matter for to-day. 

We dismiss the great Eastern question, with double congratulations te 
our British readers. In the first place, on the fact that public opinion has 
compelled the Government to adopt a comprehensible ahd vigorows 
course of action—in the second place, on the fact that, silently, surely, and 
speedily, the same Government has organized a naval power, such as the 
world has never seen. In the former, we see signs of that secured enjoy- 
ment of rights and liberties, which no British man will forego—in the lat 
ter, we see unmistakable evidence of national vitality and power. We 
commend both to the consideration of those croaking know-alls, who will 
talk to you by the hour about our down-trodden masses, and inform 
you that the United Kingdom is settling down in the scale of nations. 

On other Karopean, or even on items of British news, we have no in- 
clination to pause. It will be observed that the new Reform Bill has 
made its bow ; and that the paper from which we quote (through the me- 
dium of a daily contemporary) pronounces the début to have been an um 
successful one. This stray notice may not however be of much weight. 
By the next mail, we shall glean some insight into public opinion respeet- 
ing it. At least the Government deserve credit for bringing it forward se 
early in the session. 

From India the news is not favourable. Capt. Latter, one cf the Kast 
India Company's politico-military agents, and occupying the post of De 
puty Commissioner of Prome, bad been assassinated at Rangoon.—At Ma- 
dras, a famine is threatened.—On the other band, the Territory of Nagpore 
has lapsed into or been amalgamated with our possessions. It contains 
seventy-six thousand equare miles, and more than four millions and e balf 
of inhabitants. That these latter will be great gainers by the change 
cannot be doubted by those who have studied impartially the history of 
India, however our abusers may protest and barangue to the contrary. 


General Cass is decidedly a fortunate man. He bas found another 
grievance. He has had another opportunity of Inying before the world 
that barthen of Anglo-phobia, which does so grievously oppress bim, and 
which we fear he must groan under, to the end of bis political life-—Ia 
showing from the worthy Senator’s own words, both the particulars of the 
occasion, and his own unrivalled skill in making something out of nothing, 
we at least deserve some thanks from the reader, for enlivening our week- 
ly selections. Is there a Legislator on earth, but General Cass, who would 
have mounted bis hobby in such a case? Of editors we say nothing ; itis 
part of our professional business to concoct paragraphs and leading articles 
from the slenderest of materials; and we certaifily eball not gainsay the 
right or the convenience of such a system, or express surprise that the 
Washington Union pute on its magnifying glaeses, ere it echoes the Gen- 
eral’s alarum. Our only hesitation in copying the debate, if debate it may 
be called, that took place bereon in the Senate Chamber at Washington, 
arose from a scrupulous regard to the scholarly reputation of Lord Cla 
rendon, which is gravely imperilled by these half-dozen ominous lines, 
extracted from a very fair speech that covers two columns of the London 
Times. We won't repeat them here—that would be too cruel; but the 
reader is requested to turn to them on another page, where they stand en 
graved for ever on General Case’s heart, and embodied in one of bis 
chronic outbursts. We say, we are ashamed of them. Did a school-boy, 
in a theme, ever serve yp euch a tautologous and inclegant paragraph? 
We doubt it; and are sure that bis knuckles would bave been rapped, had 
he gone to work in such slovenly fashion. What a pity then that General 
Cass did not break our Foreign Secretary on the wheel of literary ecritl 
cism, in place of arraigning bim without shadow of proof! But, says e 
brother Senator, truly enough, “ my distinguished friend from Michigan 
will never be able to forget the Britieh in the war of 1812." No; ae 
ver!”, is the General’s empbatic reply, and the key to all bis troubles on 
thia score. 

It is searcely worth while, considering bow gently Mr. Mason dropped 
the General down into the quagmire of abstraction, that we should take 
ap seriously euch a trifle as thie. Still it may be well to remind any of 
our readers, who may bave faith in the Cass interpretation of British 
views, that the world at large no more means Caba in particular, than the 
vulgar phrase, “ all round my hat,” is typical of the brim or the crowa. 
We might as well believe—though we cao't—that Lord Clarendon pointed 
to New Caledonia, or St. Domingo. The one, you know, Was suapped up, the 
other day, by the French, from under British noses ; and stories of French 
intrigue come to us by every mail from the other. Nay, we might, im 
search of argument, go round by the Sacdwich islands and return by 
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the Guinea Coast, at both of which points French and Eaglish jaterests 
are at issue ; but we have not nerve enough for a voyage of discovery 
@nongst spheres and hemispheres, seeing that we boast not the geogra- 
phical precision which General Cass #0 eminently displays. Under the 
belief that an Anglo-Gallic alliance is a shaky sort of a partnership, we 
can only hope that the present one may last long enough to ensure the 
discomfitare or the chastisement of Russia. For the rest, if Mr. Soulé at 
Madrid have settled to bis satisfaction al! matters concerning his costume 
or the duello, and if he should, some day, make arrangements for the pur- 
chase or cession of Cuba, we are morally sure that the transfer might be 
made as tranquilly as was that of Texas—Africanization, speeches, cor- 
respondence, alliances, and General Cass’s prophetic warnings, to the con- 
trary sotwithstanding! 

How gratifying it would be to us, if we could chronicle any good deeds 
of a public and official stamp, emanating from those who are men of au- 
thority in Canada! We turn however, with a sense of something like 
weariness, from the Government records and the editorial comments of 
our neighbours, because we find them so bugely inconsistent with that 
large measure of private worth and material well-doing, on which Cana 
@ians may fairly plume themselves. A Prime Minister jobbing in stocks— 
the Corporation of Montreal now complinienting its Mayor, Mr. Wilson, 
whom the public voice, but the other day, deservedly condemned—these 
are the leading topics in the journals before us, which also teem with all 
the bitterness of party strife. Are such themes tempting to a by-stander 
however much interested ? We decide in the negative ; and content our- 
selves with adding that Mr. Hincks is expected to sail hence for England, 
in the Collins steamer of this day. 


The military Court of Enquiry, arising opt of circumstances connected 
with the loss of the San Francisco, closed its lengthened session on Fri- 
day of last week. Although the evidence has been set before the public 
from day to day, and the laboured defence of Colonel Gates appears in print, 
the decision of the Court is withheld, until approved by the President. 


of Aldermen, being notoriously unable to coduct public affairs 
to the safisfaction of those whom they represent, fortunately furnish us 
with an occasional subject for a laugh. It was lately discovered that the 
complimentary address, presented on behalf of the City Fathers to Capt. 
Crighton of the Three Bells, was identical with the one presented to a 
man named Jerome, who was said to have been very instrumental in 
saving life, when the packet-ehip Ocean Monarch was burnt.—But after 
all, this was not half eo mortifying as Disraeli’s exposé, when he plagiari- 
sed a eulogy on the deceased Duke of Wellington. 


We believe we have hitherto forgotten tochronicle the death of the Em- 
peror of Japan. This event may embarrass Commodore Perry, who was 
to receive, in thie present opening Spring, an answer to the overtures of 
the U.S. Government, made to his Imperial Majesty, some months ago. 
Japanese etiquette requires seclusion in regard to Foreign affairs, for two 
years. Possibly, this very difficulty may lead to summary proceedings. 


Washington gossip speaks of a joint remonstrance, made to the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. by the ministers of Great Britain and France, against the 
outfit of Russian letters of marque, in American ports. We repeat that 
the noose at the yard-arm, with due notice of it, is the only preventive. 





The proceedings of Congress, in regard to testimonials for the rescuers 
of the San Francisco's passengers, are still hanging somewhere in the un- 
fathomable purlieus of legislation.—Fresh instances of heroism, on the 
part of the Captain, and especially of a part of the crew, of the N.Y. 
packet-ship, Cornelius Grinnell, are before us; but our space is limited. 





Vice-Admiral Sir George F. Seymour, K.C.B., arrived at Halifax, on 
Wednesday last from Bermuda, in the mail steamer, Merlin, to meet his 
successor, Rear-Admiral Fanshawe, expected by mail steamer from Eng- 
land. H. M.S, Cumberland and Brisk were to follow Sir George. 





It is announced that three of the large and swift North River steamers 
are to ply on the St. Lawrence, during the coming summer. 





The famous clipper-ship, Sovereign of the Seas, arrived at Melbourne, 
Australia, on the 26th of November, after a passage of eighty days from 
Liverpool. The Great Britain, steamer, against which vessel she was 
unwisely pitted, made the same voyage in sixty-six. 





GENERAL CASS INTERPRETING LORD CLARENDON. 


U. S. Senate, Saturday, Feb. 25. 
Mr. CASS eaid: I have observed to-day an article in one of the London 
pers which I desire to bring to the attention of the Senate, to the at- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and especially to the at- 
tention of the Chairman of that Committee. | refer to a speech delivered 
by Lord Clarendon, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
from which I will read a few lines. It is one of the most extraordinar 
declarations that has been made in my day. Ido not suppose that it is 
rare that such projects are concocted and matured among European 
Cabinets, but I think it is very rare that they are thus publicly avowed, 
It is not often that the information of such a treaty finds its way into the 
public prints in such a manner. What Lord Clarendon said is this. After 
speaking of the good understanding between England and France, con- 
nected with the Turkish question, he adds: “ Your Lordships will be glad 
also to hear that the union of the two Governments is not confined to the 
Kastern question, but that the habit of a good understanding between 
them has become general on all matters of policy, and extends to all 
parts of the world ; and that on the question of policy, there is no part of 
the world, in either hemisphere with regard to which we are not entirely 
in accord.’ Now there is no misunderstanding that statement--it is in- 
tended to be a notice to us that France and England have come to an 
agreement with respect to the schemes of aggrandizement of the United 
States, and mean to stop it. It means Cuba—it means any place where 
we wish to procure the acquisition of territory. I observed that in the 
House of Representatives—I wili not detain the Senate now, with read- 
ing them—some excellent resolutions have been introduced by a member 
from Tennessee, in every word of which I heartily concur, and I hope that 
our Committee on Foreign Relations will examine into the matter, and 
will introduce those resolutions into the Senate. It is useless, Mr. Pre- 
sident, for us to tamper any longer with these questions. It it useless to 
that we shall not take our place among the nations of the world, and 
, when interpolations are made into the system of the law of 
regulating the Powers of the world, that we have no right to be 
Yet we are told we are humbugged—I cannot call it by any other 
1 do not mean to express disrespect to any one, but the country 
with the impression that if we declare that a Euro 
no right to interpolate provisions in the law of nations itis an 
alliance, and General Washington and Jefferson are quoted in 
to it. How an entangling alliance is made by the declaration 
| Sap gent + teeny that = yard the earth have no right to 
a and tyrannical system into the laws of nations! can- 
President, we shall have to come to this point. I have no 
t the President and his Cabinet are well di I bave no 
they will take high ground, and support it with all the means 
P wags ; but they want more than noe Fae! want the moral sup- 
American people, and that support should be given by our de- 
The sooner we make it the better. 
. MASON of Va—The paragraph from the speech of Lord Clarendon, 
to which the honourable Senator refers, had not escaped my attention. 
Whether it is meant to indicate at any time, or for any purpose 
terference with the purposes of this Government, I do not know ; but it is 
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certainly unnecessary to place any probable construction on the para- 
ably as Cuba is concerned, Cotense this country has been distinctly 
ina which took twelve months be- 


correspondence 
tween the two ministers of France and England and our then Secretary of 
State, when the Secretary of State declined the proposition of the Tripar- 
tite Convention, that the two governments of France and England would 
consider themselves thereby committed to the position which they occu- 


pied when the correspondence was commenced, and gave notice that when- 
ever the occasion arrived they would be found united, so that we have 
had fair notice. I should say, then, “ forewarned, forearmed.” 

Mr. BELL of Tenn.—How have we to profited by that notice? 

Mr. MASON—We have profited, so far as I am informed, by remaining 
as we ought to remain—silent and quiet. I do not know what sort of ac- 
tion the Senator from Michigan pro s on the part of the Government, 
or on the part of the committee on Foreign relations bat I should rather 
apprehend, in the present state of public affairs—this country profoundly 
at peace, holding her usual commercial intercourse with the nations abroad 


| --that if a proposition of that kind bad come from any Senator further 


South, it would have been looked upon as a sort of abstraction. When 
the case comes in a tangible form, I apprebend this Government will be 
prepared to meet it; and I, for one, am prepared to say that any interfer- 
ence of any description with the action of this Government upon this conti- 
nent--considering South America, and the Islands dependent asa part of it 
—I feel satisfied, from what I know of the feelings of the American people. 
it will be resisted by the whole power of the country. But, at present, I 
am not aware of any—— 
Mr. CASS—The Senator asks me what I would do? I will tell him. I would 
just sach resolutions as these and support them to the last extremity. 
hen so many people around us are struggling to obtain their liberty, 
and when liberty has not a friend in the world except this single country, 
and declarations are made that set at nought the public opinion of the 
world, we are told that we must not counteract them, because it would be 
an abstraction. We might as well call the Declaration of Independence 
an abstraction. Such a measure as thisis not an abstraction. To foresee 
astorm is to be prepared for it. Declare your principles to the world. 
Let them know what you will do when the time comes to doit. That is 
what we should do. e should take our tion and maintain it. Mr. 
President, I will read the resolutions which have been introduced into the 
House, and I repeat that I cordially concur in every word of them. He 
then read them. (They have been in print before, and are very vague. 
The honourable Senator from Tennessee put a very searching and 
touching question: What good that notice had done? France and Eng- 
land have said what they would do. Have we ever said that we were dis- 
satisfied? What ground have we taken’? I would let them know exactly 
what we would do—that is to say, I would let them know what oar rights 
are. What we would do at a particular moment will and must depend 
on the circumstances of the case. But I would tell them what our rights 


are. 

Mr. MASON—If a people do not know what their rights are, they will 
not learn them from us. I have as much sympathy for those who strug- 
gle for liberty abroad as any man; but if our example does not stimulate 
them to attain the same results which we have attained, our resolutions 
will have no other effect in the world, I apprehend, but to render us 
ridiculous. 

Mr. BADGER, of N. C.—I wish the honourable Senator from Virginia 
would explain, if he pleases, a remark which he made a little while ago. 
He said that if this proposition had come from the South it would have 
been pronounced an abstraction. I wish to know from him if he is so un- 
generous and unfair as to suppose that there is any exclusive right in the 
South, to manufacture abstractions. (Laughter.) 

Mr. MASON—Why, Mr. President, the honourable Senator has not yet 
attained, I apprehend, a sufficient age in the councils of the country, to be 
aware of the fact that when the South has occasionally remonstrated 
against what I consider aggressions from thé Federal Government, really 
existing, tangible and palpable to every sense, they bave been in some 
quarters denounced as“ abstractions.’ It was in reference to that I made 
the remark. When the honourable Senator attains to more matured years 
he will understand the allusion. (Laughter.) 

Mr. CASS—When you get to be an old fogy, probably. 

Mr. WELLER, of Cal.—I believe there is no question before the Senate. 

Mr. BADGER--I wish to ask a question. 

Mr. WELLER-I have seen several wars gotten up on this floor with 
Great Britain, but L hope we shall settle this Nebraska question before we 
seriously involve this Government in a war with any Government. Set- 
tle our domestic affairs—those which belong to our own firesides, and then 
we may be ready to break a lance with Great Britain. My distinguished 
friend from Michigan will never be able to forgive the British for their 
conduct ia the War of 1812. (Mr. CASS. No; never!). Ihave as strong 
prejudices, perhaps, against that nation as that distinguished Senator ; 
but I would meet them e'sewhere than in the Senate. “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” Whenever any of these practical questions 
come up I am ready to meet them; but I have said, on another occasion, 
that there is a great deal of time lost here in discussing abstract ques- 
tions ; and my friend from Michigan will allow me to say that I know 
of no one who has entered to a greater extent into the discussion of abstrac- 
tions than he. Whenever he will propose a practical measure, the Senate 
will be ready to meet it. In the meantime, let us proceed to the discus- 
sion of our domestic affairs. I therefore call for the order of the day. 

Mr. BADGER-Pretty good. 

The matter was then dropped. 

a oe 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


The new reform bill was introduced in the British House of Commons 
on the 13th of February, by Lord John Russell, in an able and effective 
speech. The details of the bill are distasteful both to the conservatives 
and extreme liberals. The following is an outline of the bill :— 

“There are 19 boroughs, having 300 electors or under, and under 5,000 
inhabitants, returning one member to Parliament. These are to be wholly 
disfranchised. There are 36 boroughs returning two members each, and 
which have less than 500 electors, and under 10,000 inhabitants. These 
are to have one member only. Here is at once an amount of 65 members 
to be disposed of ; und Lord John Russell declares that he thinks the 
“balance of representation,” with respect to agricultural and commercial 
constituencies, ought to be preserved. He proposes to divide the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and the southern division of Lancashire each into two 
districts, giving two members to each, and thus increasing the present re- 
presentatives of each county by four. He proposes to increase the repre- 
sentatives of every town and city having a population of 100,000 and up- 
wards to three. Electors in those places are to vote for two candidates 
only, and the third to be the party who shall thus obtain the next greatest 
number of votes, The third party will thas be the representative of the 
minority. The idea has been enforced by Mr. Silk Buckingham and the 
Edinburgh Reviete. 

“London is to be exempted from these arrangements, but Kensington 
and Chelsea are to be formed into one borough, returning two members, 
Birkenhead, Staleybridge and Burnley are to be constituted boroughs, 
and to have one member each. The inns of Court are to return two mem- 
bers and the University of London one. 

“The following new franchises are proposed to be created :—All persons 
in receipt of £100 a-year salary, payable half-yearly or quarterly. Parties 
having £10 a-year from the funds, Bank, or East India stocks. Parties 
paying £40 a-year in income tax or the assessed taxes. Graduates of any 

Tniversity in Great Britain. Depositors having not less than £50 in any 
savings bank, for not less than three years. Occupiers of houses of not 
less value than £10 in counties, to have votes in those counties. Finally, 
to enfranchise the working classes, whom he declared to have been neg- 
lected in the reform act of 1832. Lord John proposes to confer the suf- 
frage on all persons paying over £6 10s. yearly rent. But those ies 
must have resided two and a half years before they shall be placed on the 
registry, and two years and ten months before they shall have the privilege 
of voting.” 

The proposition was received with great disapprobation, and Mr. Hume 
denounced that portion of the new scheme as unfair and illusory. 


Appointments. 


Augustus Paget, Esq., Secretary of Legation at Athens, to the same office at 
the Hague. 








Army. 


Wan Orrick, Fes. 10.—10th Regt of Lt Drags; Maj Wilkie to be Lt-Col, b-p, 
vy Tritton, who ret; Capt Lord Beauclerk to be Maj,b-p, v Wilkie; Lt Clarke to 
be Capt, b-p, v Beauclerk; Cor Clark to be Lt, b-p, v Clarke. 4th of Ft; 
Lt Arnold to be Capt, b-p, v Stewart, who ret; Ens Winter, from 59th Ft, to be 
Ens. 47th Ft; Ens the Hon B Ward to be Lt, typ, v Estwick, who ret; E 
Croker, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ward. 50th Pt; E Noot, Gent, to be Assist- 
Surg. v Parves, MD, who resigns. 53d Ft; A Ffrench, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Brooke, “pp to 95th Ft. 54th Ft; W Galbraith, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ord, 
app to 86th Ft. 59th Ft; A Verstarme, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Winter, app to 
4th Pt. Tist Pt; Lt Prince to be Capt, b-p, ¥ Scott, who ret; Ens Mirehouse to 
Lt, bp, v Prince; G Peddie, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Mirehouse. 76th Ft; Ens 
Westropp to be Lt, w-p, v Poole, dec; Ens Higham to be Lt, b-p, v Westropp, 
whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled; Gent Cadet Best, from Ri Mil Coll, to 
Ens, w-p, ¥ Westropp. 83d Ft; Ens Fitzroy to be Lt, b-p, v Richardson, who 
ret; Ens Mylne, from %5th Ft, to be Ens, v Roy. 86th Ft; Ens Henry to be 





Lt, &p, v Weaver, who ret; Ens Ord, from 54th to be Ens, v Hi - 9ist 
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b-p,v Lane. 95th Ft; Ens Brooke, from 53d Ft, to be Ens, vy Mylne, app to 834 
Ft. 24 W I Regt; Lt Patterson to be Capt, bp, v Fraser, who ret; B Devy, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Waldron, pro. 

Hosrrrat Srarr.—J Adrien, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Ste- 
wart, app to 98th Ft. 
Orvrice or Onprance, Fes. 9—RI! Regt of Artille 


; Sec Capt Ward to be 
Copt, vy Marston, dec; First Lt Hoste to be Sec Capt, v Ward; Sec Lt Blakiston 
to be Pirst Lt, v Hoste. 

Triecre to a Deceasep Sorprer.—The late Honourable James 
Hope Wallace, was born on the 7th of June, 1807,—son of the late 
Honourable the Earl of Hopetoun, and died at his seat, Featherstone 
Castle, on the 7th of January, 1854. (His death has been already 
recorded in the 4/bion.) his distinguished nobleman was, until 
1844, a captain and lieut-colonel in the Coldstream Guards, in which 
regiment he served for about 23 years. In 1838, he came out to Canada 
with his regiment, and in November of the same year, was selected by the 
then Governor General, Lord Seaton, to raise a regiment of Volunteers 
for general service in Canada. The order was given on the Sth November, 
and in less than a week, he had the regiment of “ Queen’s Volunteers,” 
consisting of ten companies of 100 rank and file each, organised and 
ready to take the garrison duties, which enabled the batallion of Grena- 
dier Guards to be moved up the country. The high state of discipline, 
and perfect and wonderful correctness, with which the Queen’s Volunteer 
Light Infantry performed their duties, frequently drew forth great praise 
from the Commander of the Forces, and also from Major General Sir 
James McDonnell, who was then in command of the garrison. 

Colonel Hope was in every sense of the word a thorough soldier, and 
although very strict,-for he never would allow any deviation of duty on 
the part of his officers or men to pass unnoticed,—yet his kind manner of 
putting his orders in execution, won for him, most deservedly, the esteem 
and regard of every officer and man under his command, and there is not 
an individual of the regiment now remaining in Canada, who does not 
deeply regret his death, and they all truly condole with his fine family on 
the irreparable loss they have sustained, in an affectionate husband and 
fond parent. Colonel Hope, was, however, not only beloved by those who 
came under his immediate command, but by every one in Quebec, who had 
the good fortune and pleasure to make his acquaintance. We hear that 
it is the intention of such of the officers of the Queen’s Volunteers as are 
still in Quebec, to mark their respect for his memory, by wearing crape on 
their caps for a certain time. 

Soon after he left Canada. Colonel Hope succeeded to the estates of 
his uncle, Lord Wallace, and took the name of Wallace. He-married in 
in 1827, Lady Mary Francis Nugent, a daughter of the Marquis of West- 
meath, and has left by her three sons and four daughters.—Quebee Mer- 


dpe Navy. 


AppoinTmMENTs.—Lieuts: Pritchard,from the Coast Guard ,to the Edinburgh, 
58; Cornewall to the Bulldog; G. B. Williams from the HVellington, G. N. 
Hogge, and F. A Boyce, to the Monarch, 84; Fegan to the Princess Royal, 
9t.-Surgeons: Thomas to the Nile, 91; Nutt, from the Excellent to the Edin- 
burgh.—Paymasters: Cole to the Edinburgh; Crispin to the Ni/e; Dutton, 
from the Ajax to the Monarch; Bateman to the Ajaz.—Chaplain: Rev. C. O. 
Yeo to the Janws Watt, 91. 





Obituary. 


At Perth, Sir William Baillie, Bart., son of the late William Baillie, Esq., an 
eminent Advocate (afterwards a Lord of Session as Lord Polkemmet). He was 
created a Baronet, in 1823.—At his seat Ardglass Castle, County Down, Aubrey 
W. Beauclerk, Esq.,of St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex. Mr. Beauclerk was one 
of the St. Alban’s family, formérly a Major in the army, and M.P. for East Sur- 
rey, in two Parliaments.—At the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Breton, 74th High- 
landers.—Capt Enoch, late of the 50th Regt—At Dover, Lt. H. Paget Jones, 


R.N.— 
PAusic. 


There is positively nothing in the musical world of New York, inviting the 
critic’s pen. Nor indeed in the English papers do we find any items under 
this head, that are worth the space they would occupy, if copied.—From Paris, 
however, Meyerbeer, with his ever-coming, never-appearing new Opera, still 
furnishes an occasional paragraph; and what Gaillardet, in one of his recent 
letters to the Courrier des Etats Unis, says of his latest offspring is rather pi- 
quant, and may be quoted as an example of retributive justice for the Compo- 
ser’s inordinate fussiness and delays.—After speaking of the wealthy Russians 
being recalled from Paris, to the infinite regret of the fair and the frail and the 
whole order of ministrants to luxurious enjoyments, he says that this forced 
emigration falls heavily, in another respect, upon the manager of the Opera 
Comique.—A new piece by Meyerbeer, ‘: ‘the Star of the North,” has been long 
in rehearsal at that establishment, and immense expense has been already in- 
curred in preparations for bringing it out. All at once, the authorities forbid 
its production, until the question of war or peace be decided. The ground for 
this interference is that the 8cene is laid in Russia, and that the whole is a long 
poem in honour of a Russian Emperor. The Police therefore will neither per- 
mit the theatre to glorify, or the pit to insult, a power with whom blows may so 
soon be exchanged. Ofcourse, the composer and the manager are in despair; 
although one might almost believe that Meyerbeer himself would be glad of any 
decent excuse, for withdrawing a new work of his from the public ear 





Several of the most influential members of the congregation of Grace Church 
have interested themselves in getting up a Subscription Concert, in compliment 
to Mrs Bodstein, late Miss Julia L. Northall, who has, for uine years, taken the 
leading part in their vocal music. Monday week, the 13th inst., has been se- 
lected for this graceful testimonial, the particulars of which will be duly adver- 
tised. 

To-night, the Philharmonic Society gives its third Concert for the season. 
New York has had so little good music, during the last few weeks, that we 
look for a crowd of dilettant: at the Tabernacle, that once fashionable resort. 





Orama. 


Wacuack’s.—Congreve’s “‘ Love for Love” drew a very crowded house for Mr, 
Lester’s Benefit, on Wednesday evening, and has been repeated since.—In the 
range of the acted drama there is scarcely a more unwholesome and uncomfort- 
able play. It is unwholesome, because it portrays a social life of unmitigated 
meanness and vice—uncomfortable, because a three hours’ spell of contempt is 
too severe a tax upon the play-goer, who looks to having his better sympathies 
at least occasionally drawn out. Indeed, on reading * Love for Love,” one 
finds it so objectionable and so gross, in portions of its plot and in its general 
tone, that one wonders how it can be rendered decent enough for performance 
in a decent age. It must be allowed, however, that the version now given, and 
which has been given hitherto in this city, is just passable in these respects, 
much coarseness being tolerated, because it is acknowledged that the age re- 
presented was a coarse one. Such is the morality of the stage! 

We do not purpose detailing Congreve’s plot. Those who have read his 
works know it ; those who have not may remain in ignorance, without heavy 
loss to themselves. The only striking part of it is the assumption of madness 
by the hero-lover, in order to deceive his own father, who in the meantime is 
endeavouring to swindle him out of his inheritance!! This playing the mad- 
man mainly occupies the fourth act, and makes that act alone a bustling and 
amusing one. For the rest, the dialogue strikes us as common-place, and by 
no means equal to the conception of the parts. The flashes of wit are not nu- 
merous, or, we should rather say, not brilliant. 

The acting was extremely good; and as the characters were placed widely 
apart by Congreve, the actors in this well-balanced and nicely-varied company 
were seen to great advantage. [ndeed it is the admirable playing that can 
alone give the piece a moment's popularity. It would cost us more time than 
we can spare, to discriminate in this deserved tribute to their merits on this oc- 
casion; we must content ourselves with naming the cast. It was thus: Sir 
Sampson Legend, Blake; Valentine, Lester; Ben, Brougham; Tattle, Walcott; 
Foresight, Thompson; Scandal, Dyott; Jeremy, Vincent.-We must not how- 
ever omit to say that our praises are entirely confined to the gentlemen. The 
ladies—and we respect them all the more for it—seemed out of their element, 
as though ashamed of their parts, which ran thus: Angelica, Mrs. Hoey; Mrs. 
Foresight Mrs. Cramer; Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Brougham; Miss Prue, Mrs. Ste- 
phens.—* Love for Love” is not a popular play, and we hope it never will be; 
but Wallack’s company in new parts are always found to be attractive. The 
mise en scéne and costuming evidenced the care and liberality that we are ac- 
customed to see at this house. 





«“ 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream” still fills the Broapway and Burton's; 


Ft: Ens Lane to be Lt, b-p. vy Borthwick, who ret; G Blackall, Gent, to be Ens, | and will do so, through the coming week. 











1854. 


New Books. 

Tus Ovp Brewerr, saxo Tue New Mission House at Five Pours. | 
By Ladies of the Mission. V. Y¥. 1854. Stringer & Townsend.—A 
emall volume, narrating in unpretentious style the successful labours of 
piety and philanthropby, in one of the worst abodes of moral and physical 
degradation. Notorious as the St. Giles’s of this Western metropolis, the 
locality under notice was long considered to be beyond the pale of im- 
provement; any attempt to purge or purify it being deemed a piece of 
Quixotism. All honour therefore to the noble-minded men and women— 
the latter especially—who have not shrunk even from a task so apparent- 
ly hopeless. Without measuring the exact amount of good positively ef- 
fected by them, we hold that they have done immeasurable service to bu- 
manity, in showing that no class of our feliow-mortals is sank so low as to 
be beyond our sympathies. For it is scarcely to be doubted that, if in the 
lowest depths of wretchedness there be keener pangs than those resulting 
from a sense of outlawry, there are none more calculated to harden the 
heart and to make its soil impracticable for kindly influences. We repeat 
therefore that the unpromising and repulsive nature of the ground, where- 
on this Ladies’ Mission has been and is at work, invests the cause with 
unwonted interest and entitles it to our sincerest good-wishes. We en- 
deavour to look with all due respect upon those who engage in Foreign 
Missions ; but we must confess to a much more reverential feeling in re- 
gard to those who go to work fearlessly and hopefully in such sinks of in- 
iquity as the Five Points.—The profits arising from the sale of this little 
work are to be devoted to the cause that it advocates ; and this is an ad- 
ditional reason for bidding it god-speed. It should be added also that it 
is entirely free from those needlessly and offensively laboured pictures of 
vice, which have rendered “ Hot-Corn’’ a pernicious and disgusting pub- 
lication, though it deals with the same localities, and apparently in a 
kindred spirit. We thus avail ourselves of asecond opportunity of speak- 
ing our mind on the subject of the latter, because we see advertisements 
in print, wherein the animadversions of the press to this point are imper- 
tinently set down to other reasons than their justice. 


Tue Worxinc-Man’s Way tn THE WorLD. By a Journeyman Printer, 
N.Y. 1854. Redfield.—A very clever and entertaining autobiography, 
reprinted from an English work. The writer describes himself as having 
been born in Devonshire ; but his experiences of the craft and of the world 
at large are somewhat scattered, for he pursued his calling in London, 
in Paris, in Bristol, and in several country places.—-There is so much 
shrewdness, common-sense, and manly feeling developed throughout, and 
such a knowledge of books and men is also visible along its pages, that 
it is difficult to believe how the volume can be exactly what it pro- 
fesses to be. An author of experience and repute might be proud to own 
it. A journeyman printer endowed with such intelligence and sagacity, 
and withal so well-principled, must have risen to a higher station.--But 
be that as it may, the peculiarities of a class, with whom we all have more 
or less to do, are here most graphically, amusingly, and instructively 
set down. 

* Remmiscences or a Huntsman. By the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 
London. Bentley.—The author of this volume has been long known in 
the sporting world as a master of Hounds, and in the world political as a 
high Tory of the physical-force school, with a theoretical and practical 
tendency towards “‘ punching” people’s heads. His book above-named, 
which is illustrated by Leech, is good-humouredly noticed by the London 
critics. An extract or two will however suffice for our readers—Speaking 
of a famous wit, bon vivant, and devotee to hunting, Mr. Berkeley says. 


“ No man went harder than the late Lord ee and no mar ever 
eaught more falls. Not a good horseman, I have seen im, when his horse 
refused a fence, roll over his head into it, which a good horseman ought 
never to do. One day he had been hunting with me, and we ran over an 
unfortunate line of country, the stag leaving the legitimate scene of our 
rts, and, setting his head for Hounslow, Isleworth, Twickenham, and 
Brentford. Lord Alvanley left us before I had taken the deer, in good 
time to join his friends in the bay window at White’s. They asked him, 
* What sport ?’ and he replied, ‘ Devilish good ran ; but the asparagus beds 
went awfully heavy, and the glass all through was up to one’s hocks; the 
only thing wanting was a landing net, for the deer got into the Thames, 
and Berkeley had not the means togethimashore. They say that garden 
stuff is ris since they saw us among ’em.’ That splendid artist of sweet 
comestibles, Mr. Gunter, the renowned ice and pastry-cook in pen 4 
Square, who was always one of my field, was complimented by Lord Al- 
vanley on the appearance of his horse. Yes, my lord,’ he replied, ‘ but 
he is so hot I can hardly ride him.—‘ Why the devil don’t you ice him, 
then, Mr. Gunter?’ was the funny rejoinder—On another day I heard of 
his lordship having been found sitting under a hedge with his boots off, 
extracting a thorn from his toe, accompanying the operation by whistling 
a favourite air from Tancredi. The rider who saw Lord Alvanley, and 
who was himself thrown out, asked him where bis horse was. ‘The Lord 
only knows ; I have never seen him since he gave me tle fall.’—‘ How 
do you mean to get home, then ?’— That is precisely the thing I am 
most ignorant of, unless, my good friend, you go and get me a chaise !’”’ 

The climax of cockney sport—a stag hunt terminating in one of the 
streets of London—is thus described. 

“ Among the extraordinary scenes a hunting field in so populous a vi- 
cinity afforded, or perhaps the oddest scene, was when a fine stag covered 
with foam and stained with blood, entered London by the Regent’s Park, 
and ran the streets to No. 1, I think, Montague Street, Russell Square. 
My brother Moreton and Mr. Henry Wombwell, who whipped in with me, 
had stopped the hounds outside the Regent’s Park, all but two couple, 
who went at the flanks of the deer pell-mell into the town. I followed 
them, of course, to see the termination. Women screamed, childrea cried, 
men shouted, and horses shied, as the unwonted animal came down the 
pavement or swerved from the passengers across the streets. ‘The force 
of nature could no further go,’ and the stag was obliged to stop and turn 
to bay, backing his haunches against the street door of No. 1, and looking 
wildly over into the area, into which I could see he had a mind to jump. 
I stopped opposite him, when, at the same instant, the dining-room win- 
dow was raised, and two very pretty young ladies looked out, full of sweet 
pity for the deer and bland commiseration! They had scarcely uttered, 
* Poor dear thing!’ when, cap in hand, I instantly joined issue, and im- 

lored them ‘to have the street door opened, or the innocent and grace- 
ual animal would be killed.’ I knew if the door could be got open he 
would back into the passage, and I should have him safe. With the most 
perfect simplicity and kind good humour, they answered, ‘ Ob, yes ;’ when, 
to my horror, the coated arm of a cauliflower or powdered head, the legs 
belonging to which were cased in what seemed to be black sticking-plaster 
ee ay seized the prettiest of the girls by her well-turned shoulder and, 
cannoning her against her sister, rudely pushed them both back. ‘ Yes, 
indeed !’ cried the voice of a prim but choleric and elderly gentleman, the 
sort of man who breakfasts in what I should deem a dinner costume. ‘ Let, 
him in, I say !’"—‘ Hear me, my good fellow’ (this was addressed to me) : 
* instead of letting him in, I’ll let you in for it, if you don’t instantly take 
our animal away. Take him away, I say ; you'll get nothing here, and 
ve no right with your shows to collect a rable about my door. Be off, 
or I'll send for the e.’ The indignation of the old gentleman, and 
the idea he seemed with that I was a showman with an animal 
that would, perhaps, dance on its hind legs to please the company for 
Fg pom was so ladierously irresistible to Elmore, Bean, and several of 
the on dealers who were with me (I think we had enlarged the deer 
at Ki Springs or at a farm of Elmore’s), that we altogether broke 
out in a roar of laughter. This so angered the old gentleman that he 
slammed down the window and disappeared, I suppose in search of the 
beadle. While this was going on some butcher’s boys bad come up, and 
taking a tray from one of them by way of shield, with the aid of the by- 
standers I ran in on the stag and secured him.” 

Our last quotation is thus ushered in by one of the reviewers. 

Among the stories, are some of two vocalists,—Knyvet, whose art ma 
have preserved his name in a sort of twilight existence ; Duruset, who 
enly remembered individually. Neither were striking shots, though Kny- 
vet when sent out pheasnat-hcoting with a keeper did shoot a pied pheas 
ant—a favourite of the old lord; and when the keeper exclaim- 

“ you might as well 





ed, “I called out pie!” “Why,” replied the singer, 





have called out pudding!” When Duruset went a bunting he dressed the 
part in the costume of Young Meadows, which he carried about for that 

His knowledge of crops was on a par with his brother vocalist’s 
ideas of pied pheasants. 

* Duruset was intrusted with a gun, one day in October, and told te shoot ; 
and we were beating a field of potatoes, that, ere the disease was known, 
afferded cover above the knees. We knew that nothing valuing its life, except 
a pheasant, ought to be in front of the singer; so, finding that he was not 
keeping his line, I desired him to‘ come on.’ We halted the line to get him 
up, and then for the first time I became aware that he was walking like a man 
with a very bad string-balt, his toe clearing the extreme tops of the haulm. 
Having asked him why he did not keep up, and wherefore he had such remark- 
able action, ‘ Action !" he replied ; ‘ come on, indeed ! it’s all very well for you 
to do as you please, but it won't do for me to spoil the peasant’s vegetables 








fine Arts. 


Tus NarionaL Acavemy or Desion.—This Institution, baving disposed 
of its property, in Broadway, opposite Bond Street, announces a single 
month’s Exhibition, commencing on the 22nd inst.—The great rise in the 
value of property has enabled the Association to relieve itself, by this sale, 
of all pecuniary liabilities, and to fund the sum of $50,000. 


Decarocue’s Aporusosis or THE Arts.—To the enterprise of Messrs, 
Goupil and Co., of Paris and New York, the public is indebted for the 
completion, and arrival in this country, of Mr. H. Dupont’s fine line en- 
graving from the above justly celebrated painting. This acknowledgment 
ought to have been earlier made, for in truth the lover of Art in its loftiest 
phase, who may not be cognisant of the original in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts at Paris, should hasten to make acquaintance with this reproduction 
of one of the very foremost of modern pictorial compositions. There is 
aleo an additional satisfaction in finding such a work thus put within 
one’s reach ; and that is because Delaroche executed it in encaustic, and 
the process has stood very badly the test of time—fifteen years or there- 
abouts—to which it has been exposed. Flakes of colour have begun to 
peel off it. In durability at least, some of our moderns have much to 
learn. 

It would be superflucus to enter upon any lengthened description of 
this masterpiece. Let us only remind the reader, that having been de- 
signed for a semi-circular recess, it loses considerably in unity and conse- 
quent grandeur of effect, when flattened out, as it must be. in an engrav- 
ing. Its proportions indeed, as now reduced—being about nine feet in 
length, by sixteen inches in breadth—prevent the eye from taking it in 
as a whole, unless at a distance altogether inappropriate. Buta partial 
remedy has been found, in dividing it into three compartments, for which 
its general arrangement offers an obvious and natural facility. The cen- 
tral group consists of Apelles, Phidias, and the architect of the Parthenon, 
seated as presiding judges; two by two, on either side, and forming part 
of this same group, stand- female figures intended to personify respec- 
tively the Grecian, the Roman, the Gothic, and the Renaissance schools ; 
whilst in the foreground, the Genius of Art in all time, under the sem- 
blance also of a woman, is prepared to distribute crowns of laurel to the 
worthiest amongst the congregated worthies. This central compartment 
is smaller than the other two, throughout whose elongated surfaces, the 
eye rests delighted on the great painters and sculptors of the middle ages, 
who are there brought together, in defiance indeed of chronology, but 
with due regard to the individual characteristics of each.--Delaroche in 
all probability was prompted to this grand design by the partially ana- 
logous one, Raphael's “School of Athens ;” but for his treatment of it 
he has received, as he deserves, the plaudits of artistic Europe.—We re- 
peat that a careful examination of this great and unique work is a plea- 
sure and a privilege for which we cannot be too thankful. 


Levrze’s New Picrure.—Washington at the Battle of Monmouth is the 
subject of a large historical picture, 21 feet by 15, just completed at Dus- 
seldorf by this able artist, for David Leavitt, Esq., of Brooklyn. The par- 
ticular moment represented is when Washington, in the plenitude of bia 
generalship and personal influence, is arresting the disordered retreat of 
General Lee’s detachment, and pouring upon that officer, for disobedience 
of orders, the vials of his wrath and indignation.—The picture is now 
on exhibition at Dusseldorf.—-Mr. Leutze receives $10,000 for painting it. 


Tue Pre-Rarnas.ires.—The very best criticism on these queer secta- 
rians in Art, that has fallen under our observation, is contained in a late 
number of the London Atheneum. An advertisement, evidently put forth 


bond fide, runs thus. 
Ne PRE-RAPHAELITES.—On SALE, a very beautiful Collection of CHI- 
NESE DRAWINGS. 
— 
HARROW-—PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 

As Doctor Vaughan, in a published letter to Lord Palmerston, invites 
discussion on the monitorial system of Harrow School, there can no longer 
be any impropriety in publicly adverting to the correspondence between 
Mr. Baron Platt and Dr. Vaughan, out of which this letter to Lord Pal- 
merston arose, and which, as well as another from Lord Galloway, has 
indeed been so widely circulated as to have forfeited ite original privi- 
lege of privacy. It will give us some insight into the way in which our 
higher public schools, hitherto so studiously protected from all public 
inquiry and examination, are in the most favourable circumstances ma- 
naged. 

Dr. Vaughan bas now been head master of Harrow for some years. 
When he received, on going there from Rugby, the care of the school, 
learned and able as his immediate predecessor Dr. Wordsworth was, it was 
neither flourishing nor popular. It has since become by far the most at- 
tractive of our public schools. This, of course, is highly creditable to Dr. 
Vaughan. But besides being honourable to him, the fact that the popn- 
larity of these schools depends on the character and practical ability of 
the head master has also a bearing of some public significance. For it 
separates their real utility from their endowments, and tends to show of 
how little true value to them their wealth is. Compared with Winchester 
or Eton, Harrow is very smally endowed. It has no foundation scholars 
like them, it has no such great university prizes as they have, it has no 
fine church patronage to give away as they have, it is not presided over 
by wardens and fellows with large incomes and no duties ; it is, in fact, a 
much more rational institution, and in every respect better suited to the 
wants of the age. Nevertheless Harrow under Dr. Vaughan has become 
the most fashionable, and we believe the most expensive of our public 
schools. It does not, indeed, rival Eton in numbers ; but while admission 
into Eton is facile enougb, bundreds of boys are refused at Harrow. The 
masters’ houses are full, residences in the villages are not to be had for 
love or money, and building ground in the neighbourhood has inordinately 
risen in value. The t of our public schools has become the most 
popular ; and that, we take it, is a circumstance not very favourable to 
the plethoric endowments and sinecure establishments of episcopal Win- 
ton and royal Eton. 

Well, as rich and fashionable people do send their sons to Harrow, it is 
interesting to ascertain how they are treated there. The school, we be- 
lieve, is divided into four furms, and an intermediate state between the 
higher and lower divisions. These forms don’t commence with No. } ; 
they begin with No. 3. The third and fourth forms constitate the lower 
a ounger school, which furnishes fags to the upper ; and between the 
third and fourth forms there is a sort of purgatorial status called the 
“ shell,” which neither fogs others nor is fagged iteelf. Then come the 
fifth aad sixth, which use third and fourth as fags. At the head of the 
school are ten moniters, the best lads selected at the general examinations. 
who of course are always sixth forms boys; and they are supposed. in 
theory, to assist the masters in maintaining discipline, particularly out of 
school and in the playgrounds. For this the monitors have con- 
siderable traditi power and privileges allowed them. Thus, for a 
fifth-form boy to insult a sixth-form boy is an offence against order, cog- 
nisable and punishable by the monitors ; and for any boy to insult a moni- 
on pemeasty & 0 offence known to the law” 








That. though scbolastically irregular, is useful enough in its way. Bat 

this Harrow monitoria! system involves a scholastic caste @ the boys 

_—y — the authority of masters, and ix clearly a power liable to very 
abure. 

Neither Baron Platt nor Dr. Vaughan, however, finds fault with it. On 
the contrary, both appear to think ita very salutary authority ; the dif. 
ference between them is that the experienced Doctor would some 
little restraint on its abuse, whilst the interested Baron justifies it in all 
its severities. Probably the public will think both Beron and Doctor 
wrong, and that the natural tendency of such a rystem is to the very ex- 
cess which has led to this correspondence. Y oung Platt was, it seems, a 
monitor, and bad, on the Foot Ball ground, “ where the position of a 
monitor “ is held peculiarly sacred,” received an affront from a fifth form 
boy, Stewart. Next morning Platt sent for Stewart to his room, and in- 
formed him that he must be punished for the insult offered to the mouitors 
in his person, Stewart, not at all unnaturally, objected to be beaten. 
Platt therefore referred him to Dr. Vaughan, who advised him to submit. 
Accordingly in the presence of the other monitors, Platt inflicted on 
Stewart so excessive and severe a drubbing that bie back was“ ia danger 
of prolonged injury.”” This Dr. Vaughan held to be cruelty, and at once 
degraded Platt from the monitorehip. Having done so, he loet no time in 
immediately explaining the matter in a letter to Baron Platt. “ I do not,” 
he said in effect, “ blame him for the act itself ; it wes, I think, cousis- 
tent witheustom ; but for an intemperate and cruel (however unintention- 
ally so) manner of performing it. However,” added Dr. Vaughan, by 
way of solatium to the learned Judge, hereafter young Platt may be 
restored to his rank of monitor, though not to his plece among the 
monitors,”’ 

Against this ey Baron Platt indi tly and verbosely pro 
tests. “ This rough sort of justice,” he tells Dr. Vaughan in bis parental 
anxiety, “is a necessary evil. The excess in its administration ought 
not to be measured with too much nicety.” If his son erred, argues the 
Judge, in half breaking Stewart's ba k, “he did so in judgment only.” 
To a temporary suspension the Judge will on bis part submit, but not to 
“so unmerited a disgrace.’ “No,” replies Dr. Vaughan, who thinks 
cruelty canuot be refined away after the manner of spocial-pleaders, “| 
cannot alter my decision, especially as young Platt’s conduct had been 
disapproved of by his brother monitors; bat on @ future vacancy your son 
can return to the monitorship.” Baron Platt, however, persisted in 
thinking that his son had been “ degraded unjustly,” and other letters 
followed. The Judge became argumentative and tiresome, the Doctor 
pithy and curt. At last, however, the Judge retaliates on the Doctor that 
the punishment was inflicted with his sanction ; and the Doetor retorts 
that he advised Stewart’s submission to punishment “ not as bis Master, 
but as one well acquainted with the internal affairs of the school.” So 
the Baron takes his son away, and the Doctor declines the Judge's farther 
correspondence. 

On this subject it is really difficult to eay who is most wrong—the Baron 
or the Judge. In punishing cruelty, Dr. Vaughan was of course quite 
right; but in tolerating a system which (not at all unnaturally) led to 
cruelty, he was just as wrong; and fn shirking out of responsibility by 
saying that he advised obetate, not as Master of Harrow School, but 
as one well acquainted with its internal affairs, Dr. Vaughan altogether 
forgot his position and his responsibilities, Bat when Baron Platt thinks 
it “a necessary evil” that bis son shall beat Lord Galloway's boy until 
the surgeon is obliged to be called in, his notions of monitorial puniab- 
ment are rather of the last than of the present century. The junior Platts 
are, we dare say, all their father fondly eays of them, and he is not at all 
stinted in their praise ; but in this case, it is clear, one of them very 
grossly abused his position, for any lad of proper feeling would have trans 
ferred the punishment to another monitor. Instead of this, young Platt 
avenged his own wrong and very seriously hurt a school-fellow, for which 
excess he was very properly punished by Dr. Vanghan. 

In the course of the correspondence, however, Baron Platt, wrong as he 
isin the main part of the correspondence, does accidently hit the right 
nail on the head, though in doing so he demolishes bis own defence of bis 
son, 

“ Mr. Stewart's father never authorised Dr. Vaughan to submit Mr. Stewart 
to corporeal punishment by, and at the discretion of, one of his echool-fellows: 
nor did | authorise Dr. Vaughan to use my son as his public executioner, Dr. 
Vanghan has no right to delegate his authority. But if he was «o imprudent 
as to do 80, it was his duty to be present at the infliction of the pontehment, in 
order to moderate its severity.” 

Here, though inconsistently enough, Baron Platt pute the case against 
Harrow School and Dr. Vaughan irresistibly ; and ae this is the point to 
which Lord Palmerston—an old Harrow boy bimself-—bas directed his in- 
quiries, it will be a great relief to all parents and guardians having chil- 
dren there, if they lead to a better comprehension of bis duties in these 
respects by Dr. Vaughan than he appears at present to have. 

For, though there is much in the reasoning be bas addresred to Lord 
Palmerston, a d in what he quotes of the testimony and authority of 
Doctor Arnold, that will command assent, the monitorial system, as exist- 
ing at Harrow, bas clearly been very groesly abused in this care ; and on 
Doctor Vaughan’s confessed principle that privileges are beyond his con- 
trol “ as master,” we do not see how its abuse can be controlled, except by 
correspondences, interferences, discussions, and pamphlets, injurious ip 
other respects to the welfare of the school.—Londun E-raminer. 


=> 


MR. BAYES’ THUNDER—POACHERS BEWARE! 

‘That's my thander,” said Bayes—or if he did not say it, be might 
have said, which comes nearly to the same thing. “ That’s my thander,”’ 
said he one night as he stood in the pit of a noted transpontine theatre, 
entranced by the pathos of Mabel the Mildewed, or by the heroic exploits 
of the Blue Pirate ef the Pink Mountains. “ That's my thunder,” be 
exclaimed, when he beard—-—never mind what he heard ; that will keep. 
Meantime yon shall have the Biography of Bayes. 

On the Uxbridge-road, beyond the hanging woods of Ty burn, and where 
the Flora Gardens of Tittlebat-Titmouse celebrity once Sloss, stood a 
little wayside tavern or tea-shop ; we forget which, it was so long ago. 
There lived Mr. Bayes, and there he died, and there too he first raw light 
in the year—( you will find the precise date if you look carefully through 
Cunningham's excellent handbook of London)—-in the year when Gog and 
Magog where sheriffs, the famous Richard Whittington being Lord Mayor. 
In thg year he assumed the toga virilis—some antiquarians suppose that 
to mean when he was breeched, others that it indicates the change of lay- 
down collars to stiff stick-ups—in that year, whatever may be the awful 
ceremonial, the inhabitants of Bridge-ward Without, headed by their al- 
derman, attempted to dethrone (dechair would be more correct) the Lord 
Mayor, but got no further than setting the Thames on fire. But to the in- 
fant Bayes life paseed away quietly amid roral scenes and rustic di- 
versified occasionally by an excursion to Tyburn on Hanging Monday. 
Succeeding to his father’s tea and flower pots, he took a wife, and becom- 
ing speculative, opened the first tea-gardens in the first metropolitan eub- 
urbe. Bagnigge Wells, the Nagle, and the Yorkshire Stingo successively 
followed his example, Oustomers thronged around him ; tea com 
with beer ; some of the company got merry and would sing. One of 
at length got upon a table that bis wood-notes wild might be beard the 
inore distinetly—bis song was a fine Anglo-Saxon version of Barney Bra)- 
Jaghan, translated from the original Greek by “a young gentleman of 
Cambridge.’ Bayes was «truck with an idea—he burt a mimic stage, and 
appointed as his first stage-manager the peripatetic Richardson, enerally 
believed, until bis death a few years ago, to be the Wanderin Jew. 
Richardson, like a second Thespis, suggested that a dialogue woul ve 
more attractive than a monologue. The bint was taken, and the pod ed j 
were taken in—gratis, on condition of baying preliminarily or 
fourpenny, refreshment ticket. From one step to another, the old p ' 
upon the rickety treseels were transformed into such a ¢ as you t 
see any wet night at Vauxhall. Bloody tragedies, Toughable 
and screaming farcer, to ray nothing tly melodrames and 
pantomimes, by turns amused the tea beer tipplers. In one of 
tragi-comical pieces, a truculent old baron first akeses and then murders 
the ee! Angelina, whose ghost ever after appeared before 
as the bell tolled midnight. A stunning effect was given to 
nal virit by a fearful bang upon a gong—by no means 
importation, for Bayes had one in domestic use long 
vented. Bat a snarling critic for one of the morning 
& gong, Was a very awkward thing for a ghost 
(He had never read the Wightside of Nature, or 
a that k the ghosts do stil 
nvirible 4 lifting up and invisible lips quafMfing visible gallons of Ger- 
man beer, without spilling a drop on tbe floor.) “Vowere oo genes 
surly Aristarchus, a flash of lightning was substituted. Even would 
not do; the critic was resolved to be diseatiafied : 


: 


F 


one eee 

rattle half-a-dozen turnips in ap old kettle. The audience were en- 
raptured by the “ startling effect,” and Mr. Bayer rubbed bis bande (as 
Mr. E. T. ee eee the ae 
quiet nap ander bie managerial) laurelr. He war too eanguine. A weekly 
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envious of his daily rival's success, complained that the lightning 
She bright enough = thander loud enough. A double quantity of | 
rosin soon increased the brilliancy of the former, but the latter was an ob- 
stacle long insurmountable. At last, after mach eating and drinking and | 
long sleeping over it, Bayes had an idea, which he carried out so success- 
fully, that the first time be tried bis thunder, it carried the roof off. Thus 
was be taught the necessity of going a-bead easy—so he took everything , 
easy, and at last died easy, carr, ing his thunder-secret with him, 
A tradition of his secret is said to have found its way to Scotland, pro- 
bably taken thither by Shakspere and his companions who, Charles Knight 
tells us, appeared “for one night only” on the Edinburgh stage. Re- | 
cently it came to the knowledge of an enterprising North British mana- 
ger, who tried it with such effect that it frightened one-half of the audi- 
ence into fits, making them forswear whiskey-toddy, and turned all the 
milk sour for three miles round. What a lucky thing this thunder has_ 
not found its way to London! Whata state our pumps would bein! | 
It was this same Bayes who invented a famous effervescing drink, | 
brisker than soda-water, sweeter than nectar, and diviner than cham- | 
gne. It was so popular that just as people now go to eat whitebait at) 
Guach, the citizens of old would make a venturesome excursion to 
the fountain-head to drink of Bayes’s water. Hence the name of the rus 
in urbe just beyond Tiburnia: in the Sandwich, one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty is immortalized ; in the Spencer, another of our hereditary no- 
bility is linked to everlasting fame ; as long as men wear boots and shoes, 
the names of Wellington, and Blucher, aud Albert will he household 
words; #0 in Bayswater the antiquarian must be very blind who does not 
recognise the spring that inspired the bards of that Warren and that Moses 
who came over with the Conqueror. 
Bayes thus immortalized was the man who complained of some- 
body’s stealing his thunder—his chefd’euvre. And somebody bas been 
our thander. Jack Shepherds of the metropolitan, and Turpins 
of the provincial have been at our thunder (may it burn their fin- 
!); and if they do not take care, we shall nail them by the ears to 
ese columas in terrorem, asa farmer nails vermin to the gable end of 
his barn. Many matters in a newspaper are fera natura—to these 
are welcome. But original articles are usually considered so far 
property that, when used, the name of the paper is quoted. Now asa 
matter of honour—there is honour among thieves, Gil Blas tell us—it is 
aot quite the thing to pilfer our literary, theatrical, and musical notices, 
together with our summaries, word fur word, even to the blunders. 
Poachers, beware! We have an eye upon you. We have set our traps, 
and if the thunderbolt proves not too hot to hold, we have vainly issued 
the warning cry : “ That's my thunder.’’--London Atlas. 
————=__ 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 

The greatest of all puzzles is the Chinese puzzle. Not the complication 
of rings and rods that bothers the schoolboy--nor ivory sphere within 
ivory sphere, which taxes the constructive powers of European mechanism 
to imitate—but the Chinese people themeelves. Historically and ethnolo- 
gically it is dificult to know what to make of them. It would really be a 
great convenience if we could resolve the whole empire of Celestials into 
amyth. We know too much of them; and we know too little. They are, 
and they are not. They have been, and they have not been. China has 
been peopled since the flood, and it has not been peopled sooner than 
the seventh or eighth century before Christ. China was an Assyrian 
colony, and an Egyptian eb It was Japhetic in its origin. and it was 
Semitic. It had its arts from Egypt, and it Fent its arts to Egypt. Moses, 
according to Professor Hermann, of Strasburg, knew all about the manu- 
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invites with advertising eloquence to this “ great lyric occasion.” Why 
lyric? Is G. V. Brooke to sing the part, or, i of striking the t, 
is he to strike the lyre? At the Olympic we hear of a five-act play, of 
high pretensions. it is time the Camp at the Olympic and the Wander- 
ing Minstrel vanished from the bills. 

Mey one and all be successful! The wish is selfish ; but after all is there | 
so mach harm in selfishness as moralists proclaim? If we didn’t take care 


_of ourselves would the moralists undertake that agreeable yet onerous | 


task? Not they. Take care of your souls they will; at least, as far as, 
threats of damnation go. But take care of your comforts, wishes, in- | 
terests—I should like to see them at work ! | 

It strikes me—bat I am frivolous, you know, and can’t get to the depths | 
of things——that this crusade against Selfishness—good, cosy, careful, far- 
thoughted, wise Selfishness—is but another form of man’s discontent, his 
blasphemy against what is, under the guise of 

* Devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 
The Golden Age is always the age iu which we don’t live. The thing 
we desire is always the thing we haven't got. Critics tell you to write for 
“ Posterity,”’ forgetting, as Goethe says, that somebody must amuse the 
Present : 
“ Wer machte deun der Mitwelt Spass ?” 

Forgetting, as I often say (which, as they never heard it, they have no 


| right to forget) that — is but an unborn Present, which, when it 
n 


comes, will be contemptible. the same spirit moralits warn you against 
Selfishness because it ts, because it is a reality, an active, healthy, vigorous 
thing, which you are told to give up for unselfishness—a figment, a possi- 
bility, a thing to be. 

Now consider the selfishness which prompted the wish just uttered, that 
all the plays would succeed. From my point of view, it means increased 
leisure, in which to cultivate (not coddle) my immortal soul in activities 
more congenial than criticism. From the other point of view, it means 
gratification of hundreds, success to authors, money to managers. And 
thus you see, good, honest Selfishness issuing into beneficence ! 

Therefore, beloved reader, be selfish—you will, wont you ’—from this 
day forth! Vivian. 
— Leader, Jan, 28. 

Butyp Bicorry.—The establishment of the Royal Society was opposed 
because it was asserted that “ experimental philosophy was subversive of 
the Christian faith,” and the readers of D’Israeli will remember the tele- 
scope and microscope were stigmatised as “ atheistical inventions which 

rverted our organ of sight, and made everything appear in a false light.” 
What ridicule and incredulity, what persevering opposition greeted Jen- 
ner when he commenced the practice of vaccination! So late as 1806 the 
Anti-Vaccination Society denounced the discovery as “ the cruel despo- 
tic tyranny of forcing cow-pox misery on the innocent babes of the poor— 
a gross violation of religion, morality, law, and humanity.” Learned men 
gravely printed statements that vaccinated children became “ ox-faced,”’ 
that abscesses broke out to “ indicate sprouting horns,” that the coun- 
tenance was wpteedy “ transmuted into the visage of a cow, the voice 
into the bellowing of bulls,”"—that the character underwent “ strange mu- 
tations from quadripedan sympathy. The influence of religion was called 
in to strengthen the prejudices of ignorance, and the operation was de- 
nounced from the pulpit as “ diabolical,” as a “ tempting of God’s pro- 
vidence, and therefore a heinous crime,’ as ,‘ an invention of Satan,” a 
“ daring and profane violation of our holy religion,” a “ wresting out of 
the hands of the Almighty the divine dispensation of providence, and its 
abettors were charged with sorcery and atheism.’”’ When fanners were 








facture of gunpowder, which he had learned of the priests of Egypt ; and 
from ligypt the “ villanous” manufacture was carried to the land of 
Cathay. China had its mythology from Greece, and the Grecians bor- 
rowed their mythology from the Chinese. They adore God, and they have 
no word even for God. They had clocks even in the ninth century, and 
were astonished at the sight of Father Ricci’s clock in the sixteenth. They 
were eminent astronomers, and yet were such bunglers that they had Mo- 
hammedans to attend to their observatories, and to calculate their alman- 
aos for several centuries. Their chronology harmonizes with the chronolo- 
gy of Moses, and it does not harmonize with the chronology of Moses. 
ey es the cross before the cross was erected on Cocalsy, and 
they despised the cross when it was preached to them, They knew the 
books of the Old Testament before they were very well known in England 
or France ; and they knew nothing about these books until the appear- 
ance of Milne and Morrison’s translation in the present century. The list 
of contradictions could as easily be multiplied, as chapter and verse can 
be given, indorsed by high names, for every contradiction that has been 
above stated. The Chinese have been, in short, shuttlecocks for philoso- 
phical battledores. But the greatest puzzle of China, after all, is the facts 
of China, The Chinese were an ingenious, lying, cheating, learned peo- 
ple ten centuries ago ; and they are so still—not a whit more ingenious, 
not a lie more mendacious, not a cash more dishonest, not a letter more 
learned. What they were, they are. All the world bas marched on to 
right or left during this period. China alone has stood still—eating rice, 
——s smal\ babies, swallowing swords, producing scholars, and, re- 
speoctful An it spoken, practising “ artful dodges,” just as under the dy- 
nasty of Han, or when Confucius sat down to a cup of “ wsthetic tea” and 
controversy with the profound Lao-tze, whose mother gave him to the 
world after seventy years’ gestation, and he appeared a hoary-headed 
baby. For which reason it is almost immaterial what book upon China 
one takes up to read. The most ancient book tells as much about this 
singular people as the most recent book, and all the better because an- 
cient writes were not afflicted with modern prejudices. Renaudot’s two 
Mohammedan travellers, Carpini, Rubruquis and Marco Polo are, jointly 
and severally, quite as much to the point as Staunton, Davis,Gutzlaff, 
Huc, or Callery. Mendoza, whom we have here before us, by favour of 
the Haklayt epee: he J be taken as a guide to China and the Chinese 
assafely as the most modern writer ; because Mendoza had a good eye to 
perceive, and a clever hand to detail what he saw, and because the China 
of the nineteenth century is twin brother to China of the sixteenth, so 
alike are they in statue, feature, and complexion.-- The Critic. 
—_——@———— 

Tae Howapst at Houe.—On Friday night of last week, the Oriental 
traveller, who commonly bears the above title, made his first bow toa 
New York audience. The following remarks on the occasion, extracted 
from the Evening Post, are so just, that we copy and echo them. 


The subject of the lecture delivered by George W. Curtis, the author of 
the “ Potiphar Papers,” before the Mercantile Library Association, at 
Hope Chapel, was “ Gold and Gilt in Young America.’ A large audience 
attended. Mr. Curtis is an excellent speaker, having, in addition to an 
engaging personal appearance, a rich, well-modulated voice; and a 
manner graceful and unaffected. His remarks bore on a subject which 
he has already successfully illustrated with his pen, and with which he 
has had abundant opportunities of becoming familiar, viz: men and af- 
fairs in society. His address was marked by the characteristics which 
have given so much popularity to his writings. A vivid poetical sensi- 
bility and almost boyish enthusiasm, rambling into every quarter of the 
globe, not excepting the nursery room, in search of illustrations and con- 
celts, covers a strong manly tone of thought, and an unusual keenness of 
observation and satirical power. 

The lecturer delineated * Young America’’ politically and socially, 
pointing out his merits and his extravagances in both phases. Here is a 
part of his description : 

* What is popularly called ‘ Young America,’ is a spirit appearing chiefly 
in politics and society, differing very widely ineach. In society it is timid and 
conservative, in politics audacious and radical ; on the one side are those who 
have, on the other those who ho Rach class is similarly subdivided, for 
there is a timid political and a bold social Young America. It reads Barke on 
the French Revolution, aud seeing the fiood of immigrants here, fears for the 
assimilation, which is the hope of our country. 

* In the ee! ittakes the form of the b’hoy; in Broadway it appears in 
trowsers with a slight stiffening of limb—dances by night, and lolls at hotel 
windows by day—believes that to be idle is to be gentlemanly, and to be tipsy 
and to frequent gaming-houses manly. The theory of this gilt counterfeit is a 
desire to be considered gentlemanly, and its exploded idea, that labour is not 
eo. In America, and every country where the immense majority must live by 
labour, labour must be as sincerely and generously recoguised as the wealth 
which is its resalt and representative. Ina country where there is a recogni- 
tion 6f rank this is not necessary. The English cobbler never thinks of vieing 
with the duke; he is indignant — if the son of his fellow-cobbler assumes 
— t. of equipage; because there, money has nothing to do with the 

. But ia this country, where we are all the sous of cobblers more or 
less, the thing reversed.” . 


Tur Crrric’s Se.risuxxss.—In spite of crowded houses, in spite of 
Prosperous Pantomine, managers, with no regard for my leisure, are 
sounding loud notes of * forthcoming novelties” and irresistible attractions. 
‘The Haymarket has Mise Cashman to play a round of characters (she bas 
already appeared in Bianca and Mrs. Haller) ; it bas alsoa two act comedy 
in rehearsal. Drury Lane isagain to resouhd with G. V. Brooke, who plays 
Brutus on Monday next, and Mr. EB. T. Smith, 


“ The great placarder of the walls of town,” 





first introduced to assist in winnowing corn from the chaff by producing 
artificial currents ofair, it was argued that “ winds were raised by God 
alone, and it was irreligious in man to attempt to raise wind for himself 
and by efforts of his own.” One Scottish clergyman actually refused the 
holy communion to those of his parishioners who thus irreverently raised 
the “ Devil’s wind.” Few of the readers of ‘‘ Old Mortality,” will forget 
honest Mause Headrigg’s indignation when it was proposed that her “ son 
Cuddie should work in the barn wi’ a new-fangled machine for dighting 
the corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of Divine Provi- 
dence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s ain particular use by human 
art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever 
dispensation of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling 
hill. A route has just been successfully opened by Panama between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. In 1588 a priest named Acosta wrote respecting a 
proposal then made for this very undertaking, that it was his opinion 
that “ human power should not be allowed to cut through the strong and 
impenetrable bounds which God has put between the two oceans, of 
mountains and iron rocks, which can stand the fury of the raging seas. 
And, if it were possible, it would appear to me very just that we should 
fear the vengeance of heaven for attempting to improve that which the 
Creator in his Almighty will and providence has ordained from the cre- 
ation of the world.” hen forks were first introduced into England some 
preachers denounced their use “ as an insult on Providence, not to touch 
our meat with our fingers.” Many worthy people had great scruples 
about the emancipation of the negroes, because they were the descendants 
of Ham, on whom the curse of perpetual slavery had been pronounced. 
Many others plead against the measure for the emancipation of the Jews, 
that the bill is a direct attempt to contravert the will and word of God, 
and to revoke his sentence on the chosen but rebellious people.—— Scottish 
Review. 


Tue Savery or Cutorororm.”—* The most serious objections to the use 
of Chloroform, whether in surgery or midwifery, is the danger which is 
supposed to attend its use. In several cases death has followed the use of 
Chloroform so closely that the drug bas appeared to be the sole and direct 
cause of death. In most of the cases the appearance has been deceptive, 
but in others death may have resulted from the use or abuse of Chloroform 
alone ; yet when we find that in one hospital in London alone, that of St. 
Bartholomew, more than thirty-five thousand persons have been submit- 
ted to its full influence with only one accident of importance—that in 
Edinburgh more than 400,000 doses have been sold by the druggists to the 
surgeons of that city, and ouly one death from its usé¢ has resulted--when 
we reflect how generally it has been used in all parts of the world by per- 
sons who had to obtain their knowledge of its effects by experiment, and 
were therefore unskilled in its administration—remembering also that it 
has very frequently been used in an impure state, and combined with de- 
leterious substances—-the wonder is, not that some few deaths may be 
traced to the use of a new remedy, but that.they should have been so few. 
Considerable doubt still hangs over the few exceptional cases, for death 
will sometimes occur in the most unexpected, inexplicable manner under 
the most trival operations, Patients have died suddenly just before some 
contemplated operation was commenced, and had Chloroform been given, 
it would assuredly have been set down as the fatal agent. Several such 
cases may be found in the phamphlets of Dr. Simpson, two of them being 
especially remarkable, as they, by what might be termed a mere accident, 
narrowly escaped being the first cases in which Chloroform was tried ; 
death followed a simple puncture in one case, a simple incision in the 
other, and in both without any apparent cause. Had Chloroform been 
given to these patients, death wou!d doubtless have been attributed toits 
influence, and probably its use would have been entirely abandoned.” — 
ibid. 

Way pon’r Lapies Learn To Coox.—Among the common things to 
the teaching of which public attention is now so strongly directed, it is to 
be hoped that the art of cookery—one of the commonest, and yet, appa- 
rently, one of the most difficult and neglected of all—will not be for- 
gotten. The instruction of the female peasantry in this useful art, would 
be as advantageous to themselves when settled on their own hearths as to 
the families of the middle classes, in which before marriage they officiate 
as domestic servants, Emigration and abundance of employment have 
given to the servants at home the upperband as completely as if they were 
in Australia. On all sides we bear complaints of the difficulty of finding, 
and of retaining when found a cook who can roast a leg of mutton. and 
make batter-pudding or pea-soup. In point of fact, we have heard of la- 
dies who have it in serious contemplation to dispense with servants alto- 
gether, as the least troublesome alternative. Without wishing matters 
carried quite so far, we are convinced that many of our fair friends would 
lose nothing. either in point of respectability or happiness, while they 
could add at least one-third to the effective incomes of their husbands, if 
they were to spend a little more time in their kitchens, superintending the 
preparation of the family dinner. instead of contenting themselves with 
ordering it—if, indeed, they condescend to do even that. Some 40 years 
back ladies were driven to shoemaking as a fashionable way of killing 
time. Why not try a littlecooking? Thanks to the modern stoves, with 
their nicely-arranged skillets and stewpans. which science and mechani 
cal skill have substituted for the blazing kitchen hearth of other days, 
young ladies of the 19th century, just passing its prime, may cook with- 
out soiling their fingers or injuring theircomplexions. Were it not so, we 
would not recommend them to cook. We would rather live on bread and 
cheese all the days of our lives. 

It will be said, perhaps, that our notions with regard to female educa- 











tion and employment aie too antiquated--that in these matters, as in 
everything else, a new era has dawned, and the solid course of instrac- 
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tion now given in colleges for ladies will be triumphantly ~~ y? to. 
Ladies, however, who these solid acquirements—who, like Lady 
Jane Grey, prefer Plato to a pic-nic—will be least likely to neglect the 
economy of the kitchen. They will thoroughly understand the ty of the 
employment, and call to mind all the poetry of cooking. To say nothing 
of the dinner which Milton describes Eve as preparing when ~ on ~ 
ble thoughts intent,” there are the Homeric uets, at which kings lite- 
rally “ killed their own meat,” and at which queens and princesses turned 
the spit for the roasting, or drew the water and chopped wood for the boi!- 
ing. Cooking is classical, and no lady will disdain to take part in it who 
has read of these feasts in the original Greek. Let it be observed that it 
is the middle and working classes on whom we wish to urge the impor- 
tance of the study. An earl’s daughter can afford to be so ignorant of 
common things as not to be able to recognize chickens in a poultry-yard, 
because they do not run about with a liver under one wing and a gizzard 
under the other. though our modern poultry shows, it must be confessed, 
will tend much to dissipate this error. A knowledge, however, of the art 
of cooking is of more importance to the wives of the labouring popula- 
tion than to those of the middle classes, because it is the art, when pro- 
perly cultivated, of making a little goa great way. A French army can 
subsist in a country where an English one would starve, and chiefly for 
this reason,—that the Prench soldier can cook.—Mark-lane Express. 





NavicaTion on THE Coast or Norway.—* The continuation of the sce- 
nery towards Bergen presents the same peculiarities in a still more em- 
phatic degree, and is, I firmly believe, quite unparalleled. For a e 
of nearly fifty English miles, we navigated through a series of inlets which 
penetrate in all directions a low, bare, rocky land, partly island, partly 
continent, nowhere rising but to a very small height above the sea, and 
s0 monotonous in character, and destitute of any long reaches or natural 
landmarks, as to seem to require an almost superhuman instinct for its pi- 
lotage. It is consequently regarded, | believe, as the most difficult navi- 
gation in this part of the world. We had a special pilot on board for the 
purpose of conducting us through it ; and we observed that the admirable 
pilots—to whom the whole coast from Throndbjem to Hammerfest was as 
familiar as any highway in England to a coachman of the old school— 
were watching with curiosity and admiration the skill of their colleague, 
who extricated us with perfect composure from the enchanted labyrinth‘ 
The pilots are, naturally, the most important persons on board, for on 
them the responsibility of the ship is entirely laid. The navigation of the 
Norwegian coast, regularly performed by these excellent steamers, is not 
less than 1260 English miles ; of which it is not too much to say that four- 
fifths is performed through narrow channels amidst the reefs (var), shal- 
lows, sunken rocks, and bluff headlands of this iron-bound shore. The 
compass is scarcely ever used ; the navigation is performed by sight alone, 
and is in a manner rendered possible by the short nights or perpetual day 
ofsummer. Yet fogs prevail at certain seasons ; and, though happily we 
saw none, I could easily understand the greatness of the responsibility 
then imposed upon the pilot, who, at such times, distinguishes almost 
every rock and promontory by its peculiar physiognomy, and thus directs 
the vessel from point to point in safety, and with a degree of punctuality 
of arrival (in fine weather) at the numerous stations altogether surprising. 
To expect such knowledge from the commanding officers, is obviously im- 
possible. Their main duty consists in seeing that one of the two pilots 
with whom each vessel is provided, is always at his post, and always sober ; 
and for this purpose, the commander or lieutenant is always on the deck 
and generally on the gangway between the paddle-box, which is the sta- 
tion of the pilot. The pilots are, of course, very highly paid; I believe 
above £100 sterling for their summer service, besides provisions. 

“The most singular part of this navigation from the Songe-firod to Ber- 
gen was through the Alversund, a mere canal in the rock, (entirely natu- 
ral, however,) many miles in length, and in some places so narrow that 
the breadth did not appear to exceed the length of our little steamer. At 
one part the tide rushes through with considerable velocity. It is calfed 
the Alverstrom.”—“ Vorway and its Glaciers,” by Professor Forbes. 





Surposep Arrempt To Break into Winpsor CastLe.—Next to setting 
the Thames on fire, a burglarious entrance into Windsor Castle would ap- 
pear to be the most impossible thing to effect, and yet there is every rea- 
son to believe the attempt has been made. It is stated, on reliable au- 
thority, that Colonel the Honourable A. N. Hood, of Cumberland-lodge, 
Clerk-Marshal to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, arrived at the Wind- 
sor terminus of the south-western railway by the last train, about mid- 
night, on Monday. When the south-western station was erected, some 
three years ago, a private carriage-road was made at the foot of the slopes 
to the castle, the entrance being immediately opposite her Majesty’s wait- 
ing-room. This road is used only by members of the royal family, and by 
gentlemen attached to the royal household. On leaving the train last 
Monday night, Colonel Hood proceeded by the slopes, as the nearest way 
to the castle, and was not a little surprised to encounter in his walk seven 
or eight men with their faces blackened and their feet muffled, if he might 
judge by the noiseless character of their movements. The ruffians fled at 
the approach of the hon. and gallant gentleman, and bave not since been 
heard of. On inquiry, it appeared that the suspected burglars were ob- 
served by the sentinel on duty at the corner of the Prince of Wales’s 
Tower (on the basement of which is the gold pantry), and that he, look- 
ing dowa from the terrace, threatened to fire upon them. To this they re- 
plied, that if he attempted to fire, or give the alarm, they would blow his 
brains out. The hostile parley had proceeded thus far, when Colonel 
Hood entered by the lodge-gate in Datchet-lane, and the burglars doubt- 
less supposed that he was at the head of a party sent to capture them. 
This will account for their precipitate flight and subsequent escape. On 
the arrival of Colonel Hood at the castle, the police were ordered to patrol 
the slopes for the remainder of the night, but they could detect nothing 
likely to excite suspicion, or serve as a clue to the apprebension of the 
guilty parties. The affair has created a great sensation in Windsor, and 
will cause the palace to be guarded more strictly than ever, especially 
after nightfall.—London paper, Feb. 10. 





Wits any THEIR Owxers.—In the minutes and evidence taken before 
a select committee of the House of Commons in 1830, Mr. Dynely, one of 
Mr. Moore’s deputies, stated “ that the wills of the province of Canterbury 
would, if the principle registrar were to die, come into the possession of 
his executors and assigns.’’ What! are the public title-deeds of thou- 
sands to become the property of one single individual!! From Mr. Dy- 
nely’s evidence we may expect ere long to see an advertisement in the 
Times, announcing that Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have been instruct- 
ed by the executors of Mr. Moore to offer to public competition this 
anique and interesting collection. In 1830 the commission reported as 
their opinion, these that “ most important title-deeds, both as to real and 
personal property, ought to belong to the government, instead of being, as 
at present, the private property of the registrars.’ In many other instances 
the buildings are the private property of individuals; in others they be- 
long to different ecclasiastical corporations ; but in no case are they public 
property, All the wills of England then are the private property of the 
registrars! What discovery of the nineteenth century is to be com 
with th‘s, either in magnitude or inimportance? All the wills of England, 
the private property of the registrars. Here, with a vengance, is “ a poten- 
tiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’ More than half 
the property of the nation is in the power of these registrars, Only im- 
agine them inclined to exercise that power “for a consideration.” Half 
the property of the nation is jeopardised by destroying or witholding 
the titles to the possession of it! The very threat would suffice. It is 
dangerous to provoke Mr. Moore and his fraternity ; they are very ill-used 
men, England, instead of complaining of their profligate rapacity and 
shameless ignorance of moral obligation, is bound respectfully to tender 
her thanks that they have hitherto been satisfied, no, not satisfied with, 
but condescended to demand only their fees, and she must trust to their 
forbearance. Lord Canterbury was appointed by his grandfather, Arch- 
bishop Sutton (in reversion after Mr. Moore), and has, it appears, antici- 
pated his portion of the costly gift, and mortgaged the reversion to the 
Globe Insurance Office. “ We must all die ; and there will some day be 
an end of Lord Canterbury. The appointment to these reversions rests 
with the archbishops for the time being. Dr. Howley, the late archbishop, 
declined making any nomination, but the present archbishop has appoint- 
ed his son to this maguificent reversion.—From Mr. Downing Bruce’s 
Pamphlet on Ecclesiastical Courts of Record. 





Tue Nationa Dest.——Most of our readers will not require to be told 
how this debt, which William IIL. left at £16,000,000 sterling, had, at the 
accession of William IV., reached the enormous amount of upwards of 
£800,000,000, the yearly charge on which for interest was double the 
amount of the original debt of the country. The fatal necessities of war 
bad caused this aggravation of our expenditure. Of the £770.000,000 of 
stock created by loans between the years 1794 and 1817, nearly the whole 
had been the consequences of the hostile attitude of France. In one 
single year—1814, in which our greatest efforts against Napoleon had been 
made—not less than £93,000,000 were thus added to the funded debt of 
the country ; in the two following years an equaily gigantic amount was 





added. During the early years of national loans 6 per cent. was the legay 
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rate of interest ; although, in fact, much more was frequently given. We 
read that in 1692 the Government offered 8 and 10 per cent. for a loan of | 
£1,000,000, yet could obtain but three-fourths of the required amount. | 
During the reigns of Ann and George I, high rates of interest were given | 
Yor the moneys required ; and although such rates have long since ceased, 

@ practice, amouuting in effect to the same thing, was very common dur- | 





ing the late wars. It was a customary proceeding for the Government | every particular. The meats were from the indigenous wild boars of the 


which needed a loan of £10,000,000 to issue stock to the lenders for | 
£12,000,000 or £13,000,000, as an inducement for them to provide the 


money ; hence, althoagh only 4 per cent. was the nominal interest allowed, | champagne from the native, unsophisticated English gooseberry. Punch. 


it in fact amounted to 44, and sometimes to 5 per cent. on the sum actually | 
raised. It is worthy of remembrance that in the year 1796, £18,000,000 
sterling were subscribed in London by way of loan in 16 hours, with the 
view of enabling the Government to prosecute the war with republican 
France. 

A Nice Srory.—On Saturday, 21st January last, the malle-poste from 
Nice to Genoa, stopped to change borses at noon, at Mentone: among the 
passengers were a male child of six years old, its nurse, a courier, and a 

riest. Another courier and five men approached the carriage and forci- 
bly took away the child. The police, however, interfered, and the whole 
party, except two of the aggressors, fell into the hands of the Carabineers, 
who carried them to Nice. There the authorities released the priest and 
the courier with him, imprisoned the other courier and the five men for the 
violent abstraction of the passengers in the malle-poste, and after six or 
seven days took bail for their appearance, when called on to be tried for 
this serious offence. The child and nurse were left in charge of the com- 
mander of the Carabineers, and by him placed in safe keeping in the con- 
vent school of the Bon Pasteur, which they had left in the morring. and 
where they bad resided some little time. The explanation of this incident 
is that Lord Walpole, who was at Nice, and Lady Susan, who was divor- 
ced in 1850, had a mutual desire to obtain the custody of the pretty boy 
in question, whose name is Horace, and who speaks only German ; the 
former, who claims to be the father, and has had the child with him, had 
sent him away from the convent, but the latter, who claims to be the 
mother, had arranged the ambuscade at Mentone. The authorities refused 
to decide between parties, both English, as toa child born in Austrian Ita- 
ly, and the British consul most wisely refused to take any other part in 
the matter than to make a faithful report of the whole. Since this it ap- 
pears that the lady has not returned to her residence at Canino, but is 
supposed to have gone to Turin. 





_ 


Sovprers anp Saavinc.—It is 60 years since that Englishmen were only 
known in Central Asia as eccentric and insane barbarians, who, wherever 
and whenever they had a chance, cut of horses’ tails and men’s beards 
without mercy, for which they were held by all the “ true believers” in 
greater abhorrence than the fire devotees of India, or the devil worship- 
pers of Kurdistan. Some years since, in a lucid interval, common sense 
and humanity cured our countrymen of their former propensity, and their 
noble animals were permitted immunity for their “ fly-flappers.” Thies 
insanity for years past bas clung with determined tenacity to the old gen- 
tlemen of the British army. No sooner isa new adjutant-general appoint- 
ed than he issues a new order on “ hair.” The man who mounts a horse 
is permitted to grow it ; the man who pads the hoof is ordered to scrape 
it off from the tip of his ear to the tip of his nose. It is reported that 
15,000 of us are about to accompany 40,000 of our brave Gallic brothers- 
in-arms to Turkey ; and only fancy the 15,000 turning out every morning 
at gun-fire to make faces in bits of looking-glass, while the other 40,000 
are cleaning their Minié rifles and laughing at them; for I grieve to say 
there still exist many martinets in the British army who consider a scraped 
face of far greater importance than a clean musket.—-.dn Old Soldier. 





A Votummovus Gritvance.—The attention of all financial reformers 
should be directed to an enormous abuse in the printing and. stationery 
departments of Government. We have received two enormous blue-books, 
purporting to be the report of the commission which has investigated the 
alleged acts of corruption at Hull. These two volumes constitute a load 
which a man of average strength would hesitate to carry from St. Paul's 
to Charing-cross. We find in them no less than 82,800 cross-questions and 
crooked answers with reference to the enormities of the Hullites. Now, 
we should very much like to know the cost to the nation of so bulky a re- 
port. Nobody will read it, nobody has time to read it, nobody could read 
it, except a German professor who was afflicted with a monomania upon 
the local politics of Hull. It should be the first duty of commissioners 
under such circumstances to present the Houses with such an epitome of 
the results of their labours as could be read by mortal men and paid for 
at a reasonable cost. Let them by all means be remunerated for the la- 
bour of condensation--it would probably be the most tedious portion of 
their duty, but a little money spent in this way would save the public an 
enormous loss. It ishigh time that a stop should be put to such a waste 
of the public money.— Times. 


Hancep watLe Drunx.—We read in the Gazette des Tribunaux:— 
A young man about 29 years of age, arrived at Paris a month ago to seek 
a place, but, as he was provided with a rather large sum of money, he re- 
solved to indulge in debauchery until it should be spent. On Thursday 
evening he went to dine with some acquaintances, and remained drinking 
with them until 4 o’clock in the morning, He then returned to his hotel, 
in the Rue St. Honore, but was so drunk, that he could hardly walk up 
stairs. Yesterday morning a person called to see him, and was directed 
to his room, which was situated at the bottom of an isolated corridor. To 
his astonishment he found him hanging by the neck, by his cravat, to the 
handle of the door. He had, it appeared, in trying to open the door, 
slipped, and his cravat, which he wore very loose, caught by the handle. 
The efforts he made to release himself, in his state of intoxication, were 
fruitless, and he remained hanging until he was completely strangled. 

Corn Measvres.—There is a greater ge of measures in use in Eng- 
land than most persons perhaps suppose. Thus it appears by a return 
just presented to the House of Commons, that while the imperial bushel, 
meant to be the standard, contains 8 gallons, the bushel by which grain is 
sold in the Middlesex markets contains 8} gallons; in Salop, 95; in 
Cheshire nearly 10; in some parts of Cornwall 16, and in others 24; in 
Westmoreland 16 for wheat, and 24 for barley and rye. In Suffolk and 
Norfolk the “ coomb” of 4 bushels is used; in some parts of England the 
“ load,” containing in Bedfordshire 5 bushels of wheat, in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire 3; in some districts in the north, the “ boll” of two imperial 
bushels is used ; in others the old “‘ boll” of 6 bushels. Would there be 
any objection to an “ act of uniformity?” 


Louis NapoLeow AND THE MANCHESTER Enciveer.—A very gracefal 
compliment has just been paid by the Emperor to one of our fellow-coun- 
trymen. Last year the National Institute of France honoured Mr. Fair- 
bairn, the eminent engineer of Manchester, by electing him one of its 
peat + page wy members, and that gentleman is now here for the purpose 
of ng his seat in the Academy. On Saturday last he received an Im- 

riat command to attend at the Tuileries, and was honoured with a 
engthened interview. His Majesty made minute inquiries as to the pro- 

of mechanical science in England, and at parting presented Mr. Fair- 

irn with a diamond box, marked with the Imperial initials, as a mark of 
esteem and a recognition of the eminent services the engineer had ren- 
dered to science. No one knows better than the Emperor how to time a 
compliment which will be widely appreciated by the middle classes in 
England.— Times Fed. 9. 

Tue Tvrkisn Question Serri.ep.—The re states that along the 
line of procession at the opening of Parliament “ several Turks in their 
national costume were received with strong marks of a og favour.” 
We were along the whole line of procession, but the only Turk we saw— 
except the Turkish ambassador—was our only friend, Seedy-al-Hubbub, 
the itenerant vendor of rhubarb, whose presence was the signal rather for 
“ chaff” than enthusiasm. He was certainly much “ cheered,” but this 
arose apparently from thecup that cheers and does inebriate. There was 

dispute got up between Seedy and a customer who had been purchasing 





| who did his work in the vacation. They are naturally sav 
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; and de- 
clare that Lord Derby ought to hoist the notice exhibited at various 
places on the river, “ All craft making fast to the Peer is liable to be cat 
adrift.”"— Punch. 

A Prorectionist Dixwer.—Lord Derby gave a Protectionist dianer to 
his party on the 30th. sternly carrying out the principles of Protection in 





ancient Britons, and the white cattle, the esteemed property of our painted 
ancestors. Even the port wine was said to be of home vintage, and the 
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PROBLEM No. 270, sy H. C. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 269. 


White Riach 
1. Qto B& ch | KtwK2 
2. Q to K & ch K to Q & (beet) 
3. Kt to Kt 5 ch. K to G4 
4. Yto K 4eb KtwoB bert) 
5. Kt to Q é ch. K to Kt 6 
6 K the P 


q to Q Kt ch | 
7. Kt checkmates. 


To Conresronvents.—J. G. £. We perfectly agree with Mr. Staanton in the 
matter of the amiano Gamint, so far as the capture of White's Knight is eon- 
cerned: ¢. g.: 1.PtoK 4; P to K 4.—2. KttoK B3; Pto K B 3.—3. Kt tks 
K P; P tks Kt—4.QtoR5ch. You think that Black now gets a good game 
by playing “ K to K 2." We don’t—but proceed: 5. Q tks K P ch: K to B2. 
6. Bto Bach; P to Q 4.—7. B tks P ch; K to Kt3.—8. PtoK R4. Yousug- 
gest for Black “ P to K R 3,” which is probably as good a move as the poor 
wretch has ; but you err in supposing that White would now advance his Rook’s 
Pawn. He may thus winin a canter: 9. B tks Q Kt P; B to Q 3 (must). 
10.QtoQ Kt5; PtoR3 (or B3).—11.Qt0Q3; B tks B.—12.P to K 5 dis 
ch; K to B2.—I3.QtoQ Kt 3ch; K moves.—l4. Q tks Q B. Black upsets 
the table, or commences setting the pieces for a new game, according to his hu 
mour. 
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NOW READY. 


CONTENTS, 
1, NEW YORK DAGUERREOTYPED, Private Residences, 
ILLOFT Ra tions —College Place and Murray street— Waverley Pince—Lalayette Place 
Oorver of University Place and Twelfth «treet—Cormer of Fifth Avenve and Tenth +t 
FILL Avenve, corner Twelf\h street—Kast Fourteenth street, from Filth Avenue—Fitth 
Avenue, corner of Fifteenth street—Corner of Pith Avence and Fifteenth street Wess 
Mixteemth street, wear Fillh Avenve—Kast Rixteenthot , op: mt George's Chereh 
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2. THE GREAT CEMETERY eben 
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4. THE COCKED HAT GENTRY 
6. MEN OF CHARACTER 
6 THE VALLEY OF THE AMATON 
r. PORODING 
®& WHO WAS JULIET’'S RUNAWAY Quincey Folie of 165—Collier’s FPolle of 1602 
Shakepeare’s Name 
®& VISTT TO THE IRON MOUNTAINS OF MIS®OUR 
tO. THE GAWBLING HOUBRS OF PART 
ll. THE ENCANTADAS, OR ENCHANTED [#LE® 
2 HOW | LIVE, AND WITH Wilow 
Bis. A WINTER EVENING HYMN TO MY FIRE 
4. LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
I. EDITORIAL NOTKA 
Litenatunr—Americon, Puglich, Preach, and Gorman 
A ®@pecial Editorial Note fer the People South of Maesom and Dison’s | ine 


* Vole. | and 2 of the work may «til! be had, Price 82 each, neatly bound In cloth 





EXTRACTS FROM RECENT CRITICAL NOTICRE. 


Iu contents are of the first excellence in polnt of Wierary ability and sttractiveneer of 
topics nee News 
* Putnam's Mageeime ie the best, and. indeed, almost so + exponent of the higher literary taste 
culture, and opinion of the country '—Bealeagh Post 
“Tt le @ waste of words to praise this publication. Ite intrinsic merit is a fixed fact.’ —2icden 


Reputdican, Ala 
Ga, BP, PUTNAM A OO., Publishers 
10 Park Place 


THE NEBRASKA QUESTION. 


NOW READY. 
THE NEPRASKA QUESTION. Containing 
1. Sketch of the Missour! Compromise Debate 
TI. Daniel Webster's Letter on the Missour! (ompromise 
Til. Demet Webeter's Letier on Tease Annexation 
TV. Dante!) Webster's Letter on Oregon Organ'sation 
V. Daniel Webster's Letter on the Compromise of 1900 
V1. Seward’s Speech, Lith March, M0 
VII. Report of Senator Douglas on the Nebraska Question 
and the Speeches of Senators DOUVOLAS, CHASE, SMITH, RVERETT, WADP, HADORR, 
REWARD and BUMNER. fyo. Paper. 2x 


ALSO, 


THE WORKINGMAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD > belng the Autobiography of « Journey - 
man Printer. By Charles Manly Smith, author of  Ceriostties of London Life.’' ldo, cloth, §) 
* Written by e man of genius and of most extraordinary powers of description Kocton Tre 
veller 
"The work is certainly interesting and combines with trath the interest ef Geuon T wrapet 
and Maydaine 
It will be read with no emal! degree of interest by the professional brethren of the author, a 
well as by all whe find attractions in a well told tele of a workingman."'—Meston Adar 
Interesting to both those in thre craft and ont of 1t.''—Ayrarue Datly Journal 
“An abundantly amusing as well ae instructive beck, telling how Bets obecartly ente ite 
way throogh the world with energy, perseverance and integrity.’ —Albany Deily Aniche rhode, 
CLABSIC AND TISTORIC PORTRAITS, By James race, Imo. Cloth, 81 
‘+’ series of personal sketches of distinguished individonle of all ages, embracing pen and twk 
portraite of near sixty persons, from Say pho down to Madame de Btue!l They show much re 
search, and possess that interest which attaches to the private life of those whore names are known 
to fame.''—New Haven Journal and Courie 


* The sketebes are full and graphic, many aathorities having evidently been consulted by the 
author in their preparation ''— Moston Journal 

* To young people especially this volume will be valuable. Definite enough to give them @ real 
acquaintance with the life and prominent influences of thety character, their beauty will etimulate 






to « research in bistery whieh may lay th ndation for the tree euiture of the mind and heart.’’ 


New Bedford Mere 





“ They are compreheveive, well written and jodicious, both In the selection of enbjects and the 
manner of treating them.''— Boston Ata 
* The author has painted in minute touches the character'etics of eneh, with various personal 
details, all interesting an?’ all caleulated to furnish to the mind's eye a complete portraiture of the 
individual described Athany Knt woke 
* The sketcher are terse and cannot bul entertain the reader Rachestes Daily Union 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York 
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UP THE RIVER, By F. W. Shelton. | vol, Lame, with 4 elegant Kogravings from origins! 





A LADY, FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, duly qualified, desires to find teemediate 
rs employment as Teacher, in a School or in Private Families. for a few hours daring the day 
Her danghter also, aged 19, is in want of a situation, as Teacher or Governess. 
bor recommendations and particulars, apply to 
Mr. RICHARD BELL, 4% Wall Street 


AS GOVERNESS, 


N ENGLISH LADY, whoce present Engagement will terminate in a few months, 
is desirous of forming a similar one. Her instruction comprises French (acquired by a resi 
dence In Paris), Italian, Music and Drawing, with all that relates to a polite ond sound Enaglich 
education. The highest testimonials can be offered, Young children not objected to 
Address *' 7. 7."’ Post office, Washington, D.C. 





DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


I OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO... 83 South Street, New. Vork.— 
Issue Drafts payable at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Glynn, Mille & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 
Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & ©O., 
Ayents of the Swatlovw- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shipy 
SS South #treet, New York. 
agar REMITTANCES Per Letter wil! have prompt atiention, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 





above. maré—3m. 
RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, (Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street Application can also be made 


at the Music Stores of Messrs. Halli & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis. 


PROFESSIONAL CARD. 
MES. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Profes 


fessor of Italian and English Singing, No. 10 Carrell Place, Bleecker Street. Mra. BE. Lo 
der’s system of teaching, tested by thirteen years successful practice in New York, insures a rapid 
and perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and brilliancy of execution. For terma, &., 
apply personally or by letter at 10 Carroll Place. ‘ 


GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published the following Line Engraving» 

1. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de I'Ecole des Beaux Arts), con 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
Engraved in the highest etyleof Art, by Henrique! inpont, after the great Fresco by De la Roche, 

‘Size of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 © per set. This Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize (4, france) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1853, is also the only Plate Engraving for which a me 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 

2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 10 by 
16 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 60. 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by (irardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutze. Size 38 by 22), inches. Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqui 
site style $25. 

The usual discount to the trade. 

Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to thelr rich and waried 
assortment of Artists’ Materials. 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers and Printsellers, No. 3253 Broadway, N. Y. 
AVE great gratification in being able to announce for the first time iu America the gra*uitous 
exhibition at an early day, in connection with the publication of two important engravings 
therefrom, the following chef-d’uruvres of their respective artists ; 
A GLIMPSE AT AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. By J. F. Herring, Req. Engraved by 
George Patterson in the highest style of mexotint, a* & companion to Landeeer’s ‘* Return from 
Hawking.”’ 


septlo dims, 








AnD 
CHRIST TEACHING HUMILITY. By Robert Seott Lander. Being now engraved by 
W. T. Davey, of the same size and im similar etyle. 
The exhibition will take place im their gallery and notice given of the time. 
CONDITIONS OF FURLICATION. 
Prints on plain paper... . 6.6 ee cece eens 00 8GbbRbes 
Prints on India paper. ........ . 26-6 + cee eeee 
Proofs 











THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
NOW COMPLETED. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL. NATIONS. Nes. Zito 


25 and Supplement. Price % cents. Containing 4 engra - 

The present quadruple part and Supplement this work. It contains ten pages of let- 
ter and eight peges of illustrations, over and above the promised number —presented to enb- 
Be 





a 

rhubarb, and when the Turk asked for the money rather imperatively, 
the Turkish question seemed likely to lead to immediate hostilities. Hap- 
pily four gellecnen interfered, and we had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the happiest result from the mediation of the four powers.— Punch. 


Nrrrovs Nicuotas.—The Standard has the following paragraph :— 

“‘ SALTPETRE.—The prospects of war have led to increased transactions in 
Saltpetre, and within t two days a rise of 2s. per cwt. has occurred upon the 
advanced prices of last week.” 

The increase of the price of this supporter of combustion is, of course: 
cutas tn he sommes & Sat ipecetiony who oven es the throne of 

a. It is not unlikely that Nicholas will invest his capital in Salt- 
petre to such an extent, that the name of his imperial city will be altered 
to Saltpetresburg.— Ibid. mcm 


“ Scrarcuep” ror tHE Dersy.—The Earl of at the opening of 


the session, had discarded a mass of useful, if not table, hangers-on, 


‘ 


bers to the Record can be supplied with cloth covers for binding the volnme, as follows 
lain covers 50 cents, hevelled covers 75 cent», or subscribers can have their sets bound, by 
ng them to the publishers. Plain at 75 cents, bevelled $1. 


IN A PEW DAYS WILL 8E PUBLICHED. 


THR WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART AND INDUSTRY. Tlustrated with over 10 drawings 


from the New York Exhibition. One splendid to volame. 
The entire cost of this superb work exceeds forty thousand dollars. In addition to its 
MMustrations, ft contains « series of valuabe 


other eminent writers. 
** It is an exeeedingly handsome work '— London Athencrwm, 





VERPOO ITED STATES MAIL, STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
PoP i neon) davert with the United States Malls for Burepe pesttbecty 


om Saturday, March on at 12 o'clock, M., from ber berth at the foot of Canal Stree. 
No berth secured until » “ ad . 
neg uelled secommodations 
a SnwAaRD ik COLLEWS & CO. be Wal Bees, 





Passengers requested to be on board at I))¢ A.M. 
re are rere ott cuseeed eo ARCTIC ond wah Mareb 18, 1A. 


Jy counected with Kelence and the 
Fine Arts, contributed by the Editors (Prof. Bb. Silliman, Jr., and ©. R. Goodrich, Eaq.,) amd | Rev John ¢ 


“The most meritorious work, in « strictly artistic sense ever undértaken bere."’—Acienitfic 


designs. O125. Third Thowrand 

‘A new and invalaable vein ls opened by one who wields  honeydropping pen Ills pletures 
of country Nfe are genuine master pieces , he describes the familiar facts of natural history which 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming nalvete of old White, of Belbourne | and elily in 


troduces into his pleasant narrative a roguieh humour thatts quite irresistible, Our praise of 
these letters te not prompted by the fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originality aod vigour have already 
made him « favourlte web he pul literary Critique in the New York Triteme, 

* He makes rare pictures with a peo Whether he describes aruetic gate, a rat, & robin, « 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen’s-nest, or an ice storm, it ls always just the thing His antevale 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landeeer, hie birds as If done by Audubon, nasi 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by Ostende, landscapes as beautiful es If put on 


canvas by Claude.!'—Miterary Correspondence of Kiunicherbocler 

* It is fall of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the Dew mown hay i therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good-hearted feeling | while, through all, in « bidden stream of mele 
dy, like a clear rill, rune the ever varying, cunning facile style of one of the most captivating 


imagery writers of the day.''—N. VV. Dosly Tine 

‘A easket of golden hearted thoughts deftly arranged and dalntily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple as they are tasteful ' — Knickerbocker 

* Abounding with choice morsels of delicate wit, “ly stabs at the frivolities of society, and pe 
thetic appeals to the sentiments, the book in a literary feast, « pen to all mankind Hough Notes 

* There are few books in which the English language is written with such purity and \aste, and 
we cordially commend the book w ali who ‘love the charms which nature to her votary yields 


—Springhed Republican 
CHARLES SCRIANER 
No. 145 Naeann at 


Just published by 


HOULD BE READ BY THE MILIAON 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. Parti By James W. Johveton, MA,, FBS 
&¥%. &¢. Author of Lectures on agricnitural Chemiletry and Geology ; @ Catechiom of Agrient 


ture, Chemletry, &e With Iliustraions = Price 25 cents 
It is the object of the author to exbibit in this work the present condition of chemical know 
ledge, and mature acientifie opinion upon the subjects it treats of The reader will not be rnr- 
prised, therefore, should he find in it some things which differ from what ts to be found In other 
popular works already in his hands, or on the shelves of his Hbrary, 
he work will be issued in five numbers in the following order 
lL. The Air we Breathe The Beverages we Infuse. What we Hreathe and Breathe for 
The Water we Drink The Bweets we Fxtract. W bat, How, and Way we Digest. 
The Foil we Cnitivate. 3. The Liquors we Ferment. 56. The Hody we Uherish. 
The Plante we Rear, The Narcotics we indulge in. The Cireulation of Matter 
2. The read we Kat 4. The Odors we Enjoy. A Recapivolation. 
The Heef we Cook The Smells we Dislike. 


*,* The complete work will be forwarded by mail, on the remittance of one dollar te the peb 


Nehers 
D. A. & Co. have recently published- 
ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN being a popular scientific aecount of 
the chemical bistory and properties of alcohol, and ite leading effects upon the healthy baman 
constitation. Tilustrated by « beantifully coloured medical chart. By Edward L. Youmans, eo 
thor of *' The Class Book of Chemistry.” l2mo, cloth, &@ cents, paper, 2 certs 


A NEW AND EXCELLENT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos, 346 & 248 BROADWAY. 
PUDLIEN THIS WEEK. 


BOYS AT HOME. By ©. Adams. author of * Rdgar Clifton,” &c 
bert. One vol, lime, cloth, 75 cents 

Few works powers so mueh attractiveness for young readers, combined with excellent princi 
ples. It is written fn a simple and epirited style. The previous work of this anthor, Keyes 
Olfion,’’ has been received with great favour. 


D. A. & Co, publish waiform— 


EDGAR CLIFTON ; or, Rit and Wrong. A @tory for Boys, By ©. Adams. Small Sve, 
elegant cloth, with nvumerour illustrations. 75 cents, 

The tendency of this book is decidedly and highly moral. 1t draws a line between right ord 
wrong with great diseritoination, and throws bright attractions srowne the one, while It 
powerful dissuasives against the other, The style is agreeable, and the tale ngenioasly and ef 


fectively wroagtt.''—Purttan Herorder, 


NEW EDITIONS OF USEFUL WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., 

I. DR. URR'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUPACTURES AND MINES. Contaiving 
a clear exp sition of their principles and practice. Illustrated with 1,600 engra:ings. 
in two large Ove volumes ; counts over 2/500 pages , 6. 

This new editeon le nearly « quarter of a century in advance of any previous ove. 

It contains one third more matter than the latest previous one 

The statistics, inventions and improvement« are all brought down to the time. 

The Results of the London E»tibitlun on the respective subjects of which the Rides treats, 
are prevented with great tallmers and accuracy. 

The numerous errors in the typoxraphy of the London edition, bave been corrected im this. 


Titustrated by Jobe Gil 


Il. SIR CHARLES LYELL/S PRINCIPLES OF GROLADUY | or, The Modern ow 
the Karth aod its Inhabtrante, Considered as Minstrative of . Anew and much 
edition, Illustrated with Maps, Plates, end Wood cuts. 1 vol, Sve of O00 pages. Price 92 

DL SIR CHARLES LY®LI/S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GROLOGY ; or, The Av 

t¢ of the Karth and ite Inhabit ae Th A yy Ame 

and greatly enlarged edition. Lilastrated with 500 wood cute. - nro “+ 

*,* The author of there works stands in the very front rank of men his works 
upon the eclenee to which he has devoted his great powers and hie indefatigable study 
wtandard Lovks ayon these enbjects. 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
rY THE REV. JNO. CUMMING, D.D., OF LONDON. 
Dedicated by permission to The Hosounama Asrorr LaweErce. 
The Volumes of this Series are all ouiform in size, and in elegantly gilt cloth bindings. — 
lL. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, er Lectures on the Hook of Revelation, Int Reries, 
IT ee a 











DD... 
Kdition—revired and corrected with two Indexes. 
Il. APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, or Lectures on the Book of Revelation, 2n4 Reries, by the 
Rev. John Comming, D.D. 


Ep FRoPuRTic KTU DIBA, or Lectores on the Prophet Daniel, by the Rev. John Com 


1¥. VOICES OF THE DAY, by the Rev. Jobe Comming, DD. 

¥. VOICKS OF THE NIGHT, by the Rev. Jobo Comming, D.D. 

VL VOICES OF THE DEAD, by the Rev. Jobe Cumming, D.D. 

Qcher volusnes comleting the writings of this dintingsished divine ore fo conse of preparation, 
and will be when ready 


| VIRTUR, £0N 4 CO., 26 Joke Sweet, New York, acd sold by all Booksellers. 




























| fhe Albion. 





March 4 














wOW BEADT. 


PRES. Reprinted from Putram’s Monthly, wits additons and 
Po gl Ap yay hagetes Beggin. Handsomely printed in i2mo. Fourth 
” We confens to « teeing of aston that there existed in this country such « pen as bas 
produced ‘Mre Petiphar, 4¢."— Hosen Mot 
“ Kequal to Thack: om his own ground "'— Newark Adevertian 
“ The book will 7 cutlive the fashionable extravagances it 09 graphically ¢x poss 
ee aren et potianed invective they are rivalled by the productions of few of our moders 


Je uvenals — 
* Read the Pouphar Papers by all means—they are very machin the Punch style— Vanity Pair 


elam —Phi owe 

= Tio eather in his way, ls & master, with the mantiness and keenness of Thackeray, the live 
limess and acquaintance with society of Willie, blended with a sly, dry hamour thet is entirely his 
ows Doton Pod 


‘Mr, Curtis Yay no rival im this style of waiting  —Aouthern Liirrary Meaenga 


NERARLY KEADY. 
1—JAPAN Geog: apbical and Historical. trom the earliest records to the present time and 
the eapedt Kon fitted ont in the United Mestee By Charles MoFariane, Eoq., with nomerous 
Iitastrations. Third edition. 2mo. cloth, $1 BD 
IL —VIRWS AFOOT, On FUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAY. By 
Kayerd Taylor. Fourteenth edition 2mo. cloth, $1 % 





Ill ELDORADO ; On, ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. By Bayard Tey- 
lor. Fourth edition. i2me. cloth. $i 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Poblishers, 10 Park Place. 
cEs TO ND, SCOT D AN 
STAR oy AEN AUP DRRUASP: on the rue SP, OF LIVER 
R* ia and upwards, negotiable a! any of Banks in the United Kingdom. 
Oct me Sean y cor “sna nap SEREER #00 “York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. &. 
REFERENCE IW LONDOF. 
Messas. Gurw, Miss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
» y Rowson, Hon. Peres MeGus, 

Ohbtef Justice of U Oanada, Toronto. a. Gusceitl President of the Bank of Montreal 

Wiss Rosinso ne . Ore . . 
7 5 Ag Montreal of the Bank of Montreal. 


Messas. Gusovn & Co., 
Hon. Madson Bay Co., Montreal Merchants, Montreal 


June ‘an Measns. Lewnsouien Roora & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, o- INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
use for more than three years, and is 
who have amply ics the healthiest and mee elelt digested 
, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
- of the articles dally employed in 
DELLUC & ©0., Chemists. 
Al Broadway, and 2, 4th Avenue, cor. Street. 
) See sesstves from Leadon, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT } lonts, to 


TARRANT'S OORDIAL BLIXIR Or TURKEY RHUBARB. 


DIGESTION, and various Ills to Pe SS ons orm, it is an 
A - 1, 4--- q¢ tr * palatable, sale and efficacio 


t's Compound "Extract of Cubelis and @ Copabia has become very 


rient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


JOHN _A. TARRANT, 


wyescont Seltzer 
ne PDeEAnt’s, Mitory. n and costiveress, it 


Prepared wold, weelanale and retail, b 
os 4 (Successor to James Tarrant.) Dru int, 
No. 2 278 Greenwich &., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 


Reshion, Clark a Oo., T. T. Green Bagyne pure, Jobn Milbas, Dullue ‘ Co., 
Clements 4 Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


“THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 
BOCIET - 
. %6 Cornhitt 
CAPITAL £500, ooo STERLING. 


For mile by 
on Broadway, and by 











74 His [INSTITUTION ny the assured vory many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
minm as to the Office 
‘Policies will hersafter be entitiing the assured, whether at the pa of his Are pre- 
miam, or at future poriod, to Ww upon 4 to the extent of one-hal! ot the annual pay 
ment any responaibil or otherwise, nor will the policy oe 
eoourity Iw requ tobe loc M1 with the soc ihe ty as each loan will be endorsed the Revese 
“he ary tins premnt Me mand of the Society an gmmedtate payment 
den tte an + mien peid hens’ thus giving to each policy a known Cash 


Applicants are not for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies ass coablished theeghout the Uolonies. 7 
COURT OF war agg IN LONDON, 


|, Rilicteon, M. DF. R &B. Clement Tabor, Jobo Mona, 
(ie =| Et ¢ ionaraiee 


Pyar Soe DIRECTORS, 


5. Meine, A. La Rocque, F. R. Fabre. Wm. Rev 
GOUT: 6s scececooeseog Sone D 1p Ronee Oe 


ton, J. ee. T. ©. Kinnear, Hon. 
‘remain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


R.F. Haron, W. Wright, BR. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 

j W.. Jack. - see 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 

J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon, C. 


KE. L. Jarvis, Agent 
JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, General Agont for British North American Colonies, 
D. D, MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Offloe—Monraeat. 


Halifax BB... ec. ceeend sna 4 Ot 


&. John, WN. B.... 2.6.5 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. 


Bt. John's, Newfoundland. . F. Bennett, N. Sta 





THE BQUITABLHE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
0 Weed Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
aE tending prtnctpiee of this Uffloe are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premiam for each 
class of rig@k —Annual Division of profits. 
The Kauitabie Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiame as the natare of the risk may justity. 

this view an aanual in restigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 

molety, or fifty per cont. of the nett exoess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
bave in force for three years. 

The i lesured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Asswrance Soctety, and entitled according 


@the pt — of the Company to 4 returo of half the profit. 
Agoucies are cwtablishod throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS TIN LONDON, 
A. ©. Banetar, Baq., hetrman. 


Parpeawn Moants, Req. 


Caances Benwert, Raq. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewann, Esq. 


Roexvurn 8. Sruss, Esq. 
Huea gaeen, See. 


Cirssant Tasor 


Joux Moss, ee Jous Saaw, Bag. Taoaas Waser, ita. 
Paarom F. Woopvuovss, Esq. 
Wusiae tl. Parsrox, Beq., Serdary 
AUDITORS. 
Benny Eve, Beso L Tuomas Wiiasams, Bs, 
ners 
Messrs Gara, Muss & Co. 
Messus,. Canpare, lurre & Rosse, SoNedtors 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Wm. Loon, J. Torrance, A. La Recque, J. Frothingbam, Hon. 
Montreal. ... ... ’ W. Morris, Benj Holmes, J.@ McKenzie, E. BR. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart 
4, Tremain, Hoa. 8. Canard, T. C. Kinnear, H. » Be 
Halifax, N. 8 S Pryor 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
Bi. Joba, X. B. R. FP. Wasen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. ¥. 


Thaergar 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bi. Joba’s, Newfowndiand,... { ¢. 5. Grtom, Hon, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


K. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


Tron 
Gharlettetows, P. f. a Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 





FREDERICK = 8, i RR, General Agent for Britieh North American Colonies. 
. dD. MACKRNZIR Accountant and Oashier. 
~Woxitnat 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFD “ASSURANOB SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $28,500,000. 
Empowerst by Act of Parliament, Ud Vic—Royal Assent, Yith Judy, 1838, 
“ A Bavine Bank ron tus Wivow anv tae Oarnax.” 
This Life Asvarance Society having deposited « 
Quarantee Fund of $100,000. 


A ited State Rtocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATR 
F NEW YORK im accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for [nourance on 
Lives at thet their Genoral Agency, No. Tl Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 





Fe ee ina te CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA i od derate 
A nd te nsured at premi\ 
The Local Hoard of Directors re meet Lag he resiay for qemnetion lemuuss Weueen —_ 
daily at lL o'clock, P. M 
Foubhcas cultiny torte the ovesiegee of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
Street 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW ronx. 
James Boorman, ©. B. Habieht, 
Joba J. Palmer, FP. C. Teeker, 
John G. Holbrook, A. G. Stent, 
Daniel doseph Gaillard, Jr 
Pant Robert J. Dilloa, 
Henry Ledlam, Caled 
BANKERS 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
R: 


ROBERT J. DILLON 
WeEMICal EXAMINERS: 
DR &.& KRENR DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
TO. BR HABICHT, General Age: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Dw ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©O., 74 Broadway. 
be Afaines he epetinatin ot ng of Ga cow of the American Express Co. 
aad Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. % Wall Sweet, New York. 

RE NOW PREPARED, tn addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 

INSURANCE im its various branches, and (nvite the attention of the public to their propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com 
panies, whilet their large capital and reserved fus.d. together with the persona) mye | of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security anparalleled tn this country. Pamphlets, contain 
inw Tables of Rates an 4 every information relating to the subject. may be had at the office 

sure lo the extent of TWENT1-FIVE THUUSAND DOLLARS, 

On an Gnexc jonable life 


The authorized Capitel of the Company ie Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
ons of Doll ~— The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus aod Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
ILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Of this, a «um, now amounting to nearly - million of dollars, 
and coustantly | %, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE. 


Jamus Baows, Beq., Chairman. 
Fraycw Correct, ‘Kea., Deputy Chairman. 
Josuru Gaucarn, Jr., Faq. . W. Fasen, Pea 
Acex. Hasiros, Jr., Esq. Josura Fow.ex, Esq. 
; Wusstam 8. Weruonn, Esq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Acvezanper B. Hosacx, M.D. | Averin L. Sanps, M.D. 


AtraeD Perit, Resident Secretary 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 


These drafts may 
Polien, Virgil & Co 





The Company ts will'ng to tr 


Geoess Banctar, Req. 
Mourimen Livixceton, Baq. 
Ep. F. Hanpensos, Esq. 











AGEN Y, 





Wish a largs accumulated Surplus. 
o has 000 with the Comptrotier of this State, and it offers to 
TSS = dunes a cpeneeee doubted security ; an important to be 
’ Trp li pt. wy 3 twenty or y years 
neurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinecron—EBENEZER FERNIE eit Cornhill 
Lowvon Baxxuns—Mesars. oueE. HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


YORK REFERERS. 
His aes | HAMILTON ‘vist, late Covense of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eaq., H. B. M. ¢ 


Rtephen Whitney, Esq. Henry ne Esq. J. Phillips Phentx, 
James Gallatin, , | Hon. J Campbell. | John H. "Hicks, eg 
Samuel Wetupore, John ( 


pe = sxahiwen: 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanping Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 

So.iwrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 


Aounts—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
6 Wal | Sirest, New York. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a opt to which but @ small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its p ve their careful attention. 
rent—whatever station he may ee 2 whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type majority of those who may read this 
actics. He ow be striving Lf steady taba an thas watch Loan m4 to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplis ment of this len That he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of present! Cannot most men recal] some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failore of such we!l-intended plans by premature death | 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other « man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
«mount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside 





taken in ? in their to ensure strength end 
eee, 2a engines, _ 


sive use of extra size state rooms, 





‘THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
cose socbes cccncoe Sones i a> 
seesesseseseeceses ses ces Nre. 
ae BEE ep MO IEe Mia fore Lom 








These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 


a 


rare hee bem 
heir oo 
led for el 





“for 
Price of York to Ld in Grst cabin, $120; in second de. $70. Buchs 
passage from New Laverpesl, o- 


From Liverpool to New York, £30 
An experienced attached to each ship. 
Me berths can be severed until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING 
rRow New TORK. 





boos ees A on 7, 1854. a, me 
“ - s 
aay 4 
-, 
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Saestesssseeitetsaeceeesee 








No. 56 Wall New York. 
"Li street, Ne 

King’s Arms Yard, London 

Notre Dame des Victoires, Paria. 


will be accountable for ef! bullion, specie, jewelry, pee 
pills of lading are ent areien, and tho vebes tamed eae 


PLEY 1 


WN, SHI 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAZ, 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage ..........++.+.+.- $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ... seecceee 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ........4..+... . $100 | Second Cabin Passage. . odeebeicodn 


@~ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


*. SUDRINS. 








Arabia... © ceccee d America,......... 

Perle, 2000000 ccccecccccce es Rrais. | Europa, ...... sesceee. Onpt. Saanmom, 

po “Spa pre pe scctecend Capt. E. G. . | Canada,...... ae ++ ++» Capt. Stomm, 
0 ec ececetoccocosess Capt. Haruison. | Niagara,.........-....+.++-- Onpt. Lane 

_ These vessels carry « clear White light at their mast head—gréen on siacboard bow—red om past 

From 

Haake . vc vce saceecess Boston . +++» Wednesday. ...... esceees-Febr'y 15th 188. 

ABNOR, 0600000 cecccees New York....... ° ednesday Febr’ 2a 

ais ste see ° OUR. ok psec geese Ma 5600000.000'004 Maree ist ** 

Europa, . 6 New York » Perry March &th “ 

DUR sso s06 ov ciceses a. SSS. eee March 15th “ 

Asia. New York. Wednesday... . 1... cee eee March 2 “ 

Bertha not secured ant pal for 

An experienced 


on board. 
The owners of thoes sb ships * will by be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
unless Bi ills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been moet satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
tssued in Ove years, assuring nearly £500, 000, and ey hk of com aratively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratifi of w ta bowing from its establishment. 
Jpwards of £3,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, Suiedy to for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children d 








rived of him w whom they depended for Ag LL support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its be say gro ‘both by ‘vertlaementa and istribu- 
ton of Tia as well as by the exercise “rr i tall are not 
net wi happy y moment when they mi nt) Oy to bone to = friendly wane of 
warning, pay ane oe it is ros that this n a eo ane who need it most to reflect 
spon their duty * their own house,’’ t further solicitation to se- 


vure its valuable Has ny 

In elviming for ‘‘ THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely o what Sree 
dder to be Lega gone viz: economy of ee = abigh rate of iSaeonek teanl 
sgement and the in f its ng surplus in this Province, thus combing the the ‘chief 
reasons which rend sr one ite Office su to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who C4 Ss in o prosperit of Buona, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
tron rresi ve 
The two first reasons justify the “Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advant: than those o co other o, how represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of managemen of ¢ offices having B yo in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six wy rg has in in a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘' Canada’’ expended, Sor 4 times as much money ; ona another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
tnjure these or other trans-colovial © Jom panies, but to co @ assertion that the ex- 
penses of “* The Canada’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
Tt must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
@onies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents fn any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
essurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and 4 Sonies 
eccived in Deposit or for accumulation mi from 5 to pe cent interest. 

For further infomation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail > 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secreta 
38 King St., 








Hamilton, Cc. Ww. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NA VIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STR Awaes, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lincs, commander, will leave Now York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1863. on the Riewine days : 





NEW YORK HAYRE. 
Hamboldt .... .. 1863. Dec......17 Humboldt Jan, . 8 
Frankim .... 184. Jan 4 Franklin. . Scent Esse tri 15 
Humboldt... . February. ‘tl Humboldt... ....... March 16 
Franklin... » od 6c” EE oa c BE Frauklin....... . April ae 
Humboldt. .... . April..... & Humboldt... ....... May. ..0 
Franklin...... See 6 Franklis.......... .. June rs 
Humboldt... . - Jume.....8 Humboldt.......... duly oe. 
Prankl n.......0- 00. July. .... 1 Franklin... ........ Angust..., 2 
Hum >oldt. ... | 2» Mumboldt..........@Angust.... 30 
Franklin . August... ..26 Franklin. ............ Sept. acu 
Humboldt. . . . Sept. 2 Humboldt........... Oct.. BB 
Franklin... . Oct. ......31 DVOUREER. 66 .\cccec cee Nov. ...23 
Humboldt. . . Nov. BB Humboldt. Dee. oe] 
Staying at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, bullt expressly for Government service, ef 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 


Passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both roing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, In the economy of time and money. 


Price ot Passage from Nes w York to Southam pton or Havre, first class, . . $120 
second ¢ lass, . ox 

from Havre or Southar mpton to New York, first class, . . £800 

- second alass.. . £500 


0 posnace secured until paid for. A experienced surgeon on board. 

a trers and newspapers mst pass through the Post-oftice. 

For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, sAanat, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & 00., Agents, Seuthampton. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO 


ENDUCTION IN FARES RETWEEN PHILADELAHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 
CITY OF GLASGOW) 1,500 tons, Capt. William Wytie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2.125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteb. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200tons, (new s! ip). 
CITY OF BALTLMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 








. FROM PHILADELPHIA PROM LIVERPOOL 
City of Glasgow .... Satmrday, Dee. 10, 1863. | City of Glasgow. . . ednesday, Nov. 9, 1853, 
City of Manchester. .. Saturday, Ja 7, 1854. | City of Manchester. "Wednesday, Dec. 7, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA FROM LIVER 
Saleon af! er Staterooms .. ales . £90 | Saloon after Staterooms . rieme 2! guineas 
Qn és eeee cose ces OP -. t™midship we 


forward . S 
Inclading Steward’s fees 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS 


A limited nomber of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $4 fror 


forward 











Liverp:!— found with provisions 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties w irou i 
at Corresy« @ rates arties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
An expe ed surgeon will be carried on each ship 
Smail drafts drawn at sight on England a: A Westans. 
For freight or prssage apply to am yet. SMITH, Agent, 


alnut Street, ul ladelphia 
‘PROTHE RS & Co., + Liverpool. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION Croat 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HF OLA GLASGOW. bed york STEAMSHIP COMPANY°S new and powerfn! Steam 
‘ > * 1962 Tons, and 4 horse power, Roweer Cra « . . 
~ NEW YORK,”* 2.400 horse power, are appointed w sail as under, = — 


or, RICH ARDSON. 








FRO XEW York PROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, 15th of March, at a ° ‘clock, noon. | Tuesday 
j we A Tee lth brvar 
Wedvesday. 1th of May ‘| Tuesday, lth yas * 
Passage a iret Cabin (aloon State Roome) . eee Fo) ww 
io. (Midship do + ay 
Second do... - saee “se Sects cat 
bil ati (Steward’s fee ineluded.} ry 
wd Class’— A limited namber of third-class will be tak with 
ions oF gow cus iity, properly cooked, as TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. > oe =e. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage appig to 
J. 


McSYMON, 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. - eae 








WASHINGTON,.........- Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,.,..... 


an spread this om it would bring p amongst by to Seaee te = doption by Precious Stones, or Metals, 
6 thounands to whom it wou present peace and in the bour robs 4 untold com- 
- wy hn for wht For freight or passage, apply to E. OURARD, 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorossep Dates or Sattinc—18h4. 


New York. From Bremen. 
Ww: eee ccseseccece Saturday, Jan. 2.........Feb. 
Hermann......... 620% ee pe Feb a, os o0e ae = 
ashingion © ceccoeee y, March 25....... oe 
~_— a nenssgoecel eeee pesuetey. Been = toovecvel ay 4 
ashington...... oeeeeees oe. Saturday, May tee teee une 
Hermann. ..... oeoee. Saturday, June 17..... s+ duly 4 
Washington ...... coedencumesd Saturday, July 15.........-Aug. IL 
Hermann... . osteo Saturday, A 12, ........ Sept. § 
Washington. ....... oosncd ves Saturday, Sept. 9. see. Oct. 6 
Hermann.......... axeetented rday, Tocccccns ete «6 
Washington ....... se eeeecee Saturday, Nov. 4,.........Dec. 1 
Hermann, ... «1.6.0. cee ce sees y, B..cccccee ee 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK 
Washington... ... Wednésday, March 1 {| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 
Hermann........ ‘ednesday, March 29) Hermann ........ nesday, Seps. 15 
ashington . . Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 1 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann ........ Weanesday, Nev. 8&8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21| Washington... | >: Wednesday, Deo. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ..,..... y.Jan. 8 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding te Las- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $129; Gest 
eabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or apply to 
oe — . H. SAND. 26 Sonth st., New York. 
a Bremen. 
uthampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STRAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’’ W. Saurson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Tuesday......... SS 0 00l Uy 
The CURLEW has fust been built on the Clyde andi © for the service between New Vouk 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilauon. 
Pesage Money to Bermuda STITT TT eorececs oe 
do. St. Thomas, .........sceeees eeeee 100 


For Freight or Paseage, apply to 
B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the year. 
kets under the agency subscribers, are i 


The following ships, composing the line of 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the Swing Thorsanye throughout 


the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usua. 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 

Southampton, Tinker, § Jan. 12, Way March 2, June 2, October 12, 
Aug. 24, ec. ‘ 

Marg. Evans, Pratt, §Jan. 2%, 4 18,2? Marchi16 July 6, October 3, 
Sep. 7, \ § 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, § Feb. 3 Jane 1,2March30, July 20, Nov. % 
Sept. 21, 

Ocean Queen, Griswold re. * June 15,2 April 13, Avg. 3% No. 2B, 

et. 5, 

Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mach 2 June 29, — 5, April @, Aug. W, 
Devonshire, Hovey, March 23, July 13, Jan. 19, May Ul, Aug. 31, 
ov 2, lec. 21, 

Northumberland, Lord, April & July 2,2Fed. 2 May 3%, Sept wu, 

ov. . 
Victoria, Champion, § April 2. Aug. 10,2 Feb. 16 Jane 8, Sept. a 
ov. . 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by Ae experienced navignésss. 
best description. 


Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each —_ Rs wines and 
of packages, seut by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed t 
i MORGAN, mY 
70 South street, N. 
ALEX’R WILEY , 
BARING, BROTHERS & 00., Londoa. 
BCOND LINE.—The Givets ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on @e 
lst of each month, as follows 





liquors. Neither the gent a nor owners of these —- will be r 
yo to 
RGAN, and 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


8ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 





Bragdon, master. 
ayer veeeeceeee+@ l6th April. 
MERCURY, Mac sndietne teen: Ist July. 
Setne 066s 20 069 00 léith August. 
Coun, master, Ist November... |. i" oo 


WILLIamM a 
Willard, master a 
an, are all firet Mo Ane. Kew York built vessels, serie. wt ‘an tment for the eom- 
experience in trade. The prise 

an is $100, without wines or 


ioods sent to tienes ct avails ne Sen ae 
tmenrred BOYD 4 B 








arveanity 


but those 
CKEN, Ageste, 
YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 











cusmunielis ch ene ean Geka Ow attention to reports of the Ships being full, but tc 





JOFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLAGE, _ 





